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THE  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIGHTHOUSE 

MESSAGE  OF  GENERAL  RAFAEL  L.  TRUJILLO, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

A  PECULIAR  satisfaction  is  mine  on  seein"  that  the  momentous 
project  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  lighthouse  to  Columbus 
in  the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  place  destined  by 
Providence  to  be  the  cradle  of  European  civilization  in  the  New 
World,  should  have  progressed  so  far  toward  becoming  a  glorious 
reality. 

Now  at  last  our  cherished  project,  sponsored  also  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  the  League  of  Nations,  which  has  recommended 
it  for  world  consideration,  is  about  to  take  form  in  a  marvel  of 
hallowed  stone. 

Not  only  will  the  lighthouse  symbolize  the  homage  paid  throughout 
the  ages  to  the  Great  Navigator  and  stand  as  the  heroic  expression 
of  his  brilliant  vision  and  accomplishment,  but,  more  nobly  still,  it 
will  be  the  sign  of  brotherhood  among  the  nations — the  emblem  of 
an  international  peace  born  through  the  application  of  the  highest  of 
all  laws,  the  law  of  love. 

How  appropriate  it  was  that  the  plan  of  the  design  awarded  first 
prize  in  the  second  stage  of  the  lighthouse  competition  should  be  the 
Cross,  the  highest  symbol  of  love,  most  eloquent  expression  of  Chris¬ 
tian  idealism,  and  purest  representation  of  the  closer  relations  of  men 
and  nations! 

Such  was  the  inspired  concept  of  Gleave,  the  architect,  whose  skill 
has  enabled  him  to  envision  embodied  in  everlasting  stone  that  deed 
considered  by  many  the  greatest  episode  in  history  since  the  advent 
of  Christianity. 
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On  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  which  I  am  President,  permit  me  to 
express  most  profound  gratitude  to  all  the  countries  that  have  thus 
far  had  a  part  in  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse  and  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  rendering  special  thanks  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
for  its  cordial  assistance.  I  venture  the  hope  that  every  country 
which  has  not  yet  had  a  share  in  rendering  homage  to  Columbus 
may  join  these  others  so  that  the  monument  to  his  name  shall  be  a 
universal  tribute  to  his  genius  and  his  deeds. 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  infltience  which  the  discovery  of 
America  has  had  on  the  progress  of  humanity,  Columbus,  aided  by 
the  noble  and  heroic  Spanish  nation,  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  instruments  for  the  achievement  of  international  good  will. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  rays  from  the  lighthouse  erected 
to  his  memory  shall  be  like  a  banner  of  love  under  which  all  the 
p**oples  of  the  earth  may  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  peac«‘. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  (lEXEKAL  RAFAEL  L.  TRUJILLO 

Hivsiilviit  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  plan  for  erecting  a  monu 
mental  lighthouse  to  the  memory  of  Columbus. 


THE  MONUMENT  TO  THE  DISCOVERER 
OF  AMERICA  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE 

By  L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

The  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  continental  memorial  to  the  Great 
Discoverer  is  one  that  is  certain  to  kindle  the  imatrination  of  all  the 
nations  of  this  continent. 

Warmly  approved  by  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  and  by  the  Sixth  Conference  held 
at  Habana,  the  project  may  be  said  to  have  the  united  support  of  the 
nations  of  America.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  carries  this  approval  one  step  further  by  giving  to 
the  project  world-wide  support. 

Every  one  interested  in  this  great  memorial  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Gov’emment  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  at  considerable 
sacrifice  has  defrayed  all  the  preliminarj’^  expenses.  This  has  involved 
in  the  first  place  a  world-wide  competition  of  architects  whose  projects 
were  exhibited  at  Madrid  in  April,  1929,  and  subsequently  at  Rome. 
The  international  jxirj'  which  viewed  this  exliibit  selected  the  10  best 
designs,  and  the  architects  thus  selected  entered  upon  the  second 
competition.  The  designs  submitted  in  this  competition  were 
e.xhibited  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  October,  1931.  The  international  jurj’ 
awarded  the  first  prize  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Gleave,  of  Manchester,  England. 
The  premiated  design  is  in  everj’  respect  worthy  of  its  great  purpose. 

Now  that  all  the  preliminarj'  steps  have  been  taken,  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  assembling  of  funds  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
the  lighthouse.  The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
generously  set  aside  a  magnificent  park,  and  it  is  confidently  e.xpected 
that  not  only  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  A\'ill  make 
their  contribution  but  that  popular  subscriptions  from  every  part  of 
the  world  will  also  be  forthcoming. 

The  memorial,  in  addition  to  its  great  monumental  significance,  will 
also  serve  a  highly  useful  purpose  as  a  beacon  to  navigators  by  sea 
and  by  air.  The  Dominican  Republic  has  become  a  great  cross-roads 
of  aerial  navigation,  and  a  beacon  such  as  that  which  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Lighthouse  will  afford  will  mean  miich  to  the  safety  of 
travel. 
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THE  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIGHTHOUSE 
ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION 
ITS  HISTORY 

By  C.  Keech  Ludewig 
Assistant  Foreign  Trade  Adviser,  Pan  American  Union 


Exactly  SGO  years  after  Cohunbus  sighted  the  lands  of  the  New 
I  World,  which  he  took  to  be  the  western  coast  of  the  Indies,  there 
appeared  in  print  for  the  first  time  the  suggestion  that  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Great  Navigator  be  commemorated  in  the  form  of  a  last¬ 
ing  monument  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  first  permanent  settlement  of 
Old  World  inhabitants  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  on  the  shores  of 
the  island  known  to  the  world  as  Santo  Domingo  or  Haiti  and  to 
(!'olumbus  as  “La  Espanola.” 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  History  of  Santo  Domingo 
written  by  Antonio  del  Monte  y  Tejada,  a  son  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
published  in  1852: 

The  time  has  arrived  with  this  Era  of  Enlightenment,  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  verdict  of  posterity  should  be  anticipated  and  proclaimed.  This 
verdict  must  be  as  noble,  generous,  memorable,  and  eternal  as  his  deeds.  Let  all 
America  proclaim  it  in  unison,  and  let  her  acknowledge  by  all  means  and  by  every 
manner  that  the  honor  of  the  Discovery  belongs  to  Columbus;  that  to  him,  as  the 
initiator  of  such  great  exploits,  are  due  the  many  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  by  others  to  this  day;  that  all  the  influence  exerted  by  this  inestimable  act 
on  the  history  of  civilization  is  his  because  of  the  revolution  that  it  effected  in 
the  sciences  and  in  the  spirit  of  modern  nations;  that  without  exception  all  nations 
who  have  possessions  in  America  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  because  he  was  the 
instrument  chosen  by  the  Divine  Providence  to  help  them  to  achieve  such  posses¬ 
sions  and  the  happiness  that  it  had  prepared,  in  the  course  of  time,  for  their 
subjects  in  this  hemisphere;  and  in  order  that  this  acknowledgment  may  be 
worthy  of  the  New  World  let  us  erect  in  the  most  visible  and  notable  place  in 
.America,  in  a  central  point  and  where  it  may  be  visited  by  travelers  as  they 
approach  her  shores,  the  statue  that  his  greatness  and  remembrance  demand.  I 
am  daring  enough  to  designate  as  such  a  place.  Cape  Isabela  on  the  island  His¬ 
paniola,  because  there  the  first  city  in  America  was  founded.  Let  this  statue  be 
a  Colossus  like  that  of  Rhodes,  and  let  it  be  designed  by  the  best  sculptor  available 
and  paid  with  funds  raised  by  popular  subscriptions  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe  and 
America;  and  let  this  statue  have  its  arms  extended  and  pointing  to  the  one  and 
the  other  American  Continents.  In  order  that  this  symljol  may  carry  within 
itself  all  the  attributes  of  perpetuity,  let  there  be  established  in  it  a  lighthouse  so 
travelers  from  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  may  look,  full  of  gratitude  and  emotion, 
toward  that  venerable  image  when  they  sight  the  first  land  from  the  ocean.  If 
the  descendants  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Veragua  feel  that  to  them  belongs  the 
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MONUMENT  TO  CUKISTOPUEK  COLUMBUS 

'I'liis  imposiug  luouuiuent  of  marble  and  bronze  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  at  Santo  Domingo  was 
(iedicated  IMsember  6,  lt(96,  the  four  hundred  and  fourth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  “  La  Espafiola" 
l>y  Columbus.  Plans  provide  fur  the  removal  of  this  monument  to  a  chapel  contained  within  the  pro¬ 
posed  Memorial  Lighthouse. 
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ri^ht  to  promote  this  act  of  recognition  to  the  greatness  of  Cr)luinl)ns,  no  one  is 
ix'tter  able  than  they  are  to  see  that  the  memorial  is  worthy  of  the  Great  Navi¬ 
gator,  ami  that  it  may  serve  posterity  as  a  beacon  of  light  and  enlightenment  in 
tlie  dark  night  of  the  Ages. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  su^fiested  site  of  the  memorial  is  Cape 
Isabela,  and  that  the  first  suggestion  for  a  memorial  was  that  it  take 
the  form  of  a  lighthouse. 

Not  until  1880,  under  the  jirovisional  presidency  of  Gen.  Gregorio 
Luperdn,  diil  the  project  again  receive  public  mention — this  time  of 
an  official  character.  In  that  year  General  Luperon  issued  a  decree 
calling  upon  all  the  nations  of  the  Americas,  upon  Spain,  Italy,  and 
all  other  nations  of  Europe  to  cooperate  in  the  erection  of  a  monu¬ 
ment.  The  decree  contained  comprehensive  plans  for  the  formation 
of  a  committee  composed  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps  in 
Santo  Domingo  to  receive  contributions  from  the  various  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  in  collaboration  with  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Kepul)lic  to  see  that  the  project  was  carried  to  a  successful  completion. 

The  decree,  however,  failed  to  provide  the  spark  to  touch  off  the 
imagination  of  the  world.  Again  in  1887  the  idea  was  revived,  and 
there  stands  to-day  in  the  Plaza  de  Colon,  in  Santo  Domingo,  a  statue 
to  the  Discoverer,  which  was  placed  there  in  that  year  as  a  result  of 
the  labors  of  the  committee  which  had  been  formed.  This  was  far 
from  sufRcient,  however.  The  magnitude  of  the  achievement  de¬ 
manded  a  more  impressive  memorial  for  its  commemoration. 

On  October  12,  1892,  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America,  there  was  formed  in  Santo  Domingo  the  National 
Columbian  Committee,  which  was  charged  with  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  monument  to  commemorate  the  Discoverer.  This  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  December  0,  189(),  404  years  to  the  day  after  the  discovery 
of  Hispaniola,  and  is  now  in  the  cathedral  at  Santo  Domingo. 

The  committee  did  not  believe  that  its  work  was  completed  by  the 
construction  of  this  memorial.  In  its  opinion  its  labors  were  only 
jiartially  finished,  the  committee  expressing  the  hope  that  the  memo¬ 
rial  would  eventually  be  moved  to  a  lighthouse,  which  would  serve 
as  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  Great  Navigator. 

With  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century  the  project  gained  addi¬ 
tional  support,  when  in  1914  Mr.  William  E.  Pulliam,  General  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  Dominican  Customs,  initiated  a  publicity  campaign  in 
which  the  idea  received  the  attention  of  the  press  throughout  the 
Americas.  Mr.  Pulliam  also  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  urging 
that  the  Nation  support  the  project. 

It  became  evident  that  interest  was  international  when  in  1923, 
at  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  Dr.  Tulio  M.  Cestero,  Delegate  of  the  Dominican 


FINAL  CEKKMONY  OF  THE  CO- 
LUMHUS  LKIIITHOUSE  COMPE¬ 
TITION 

The  final  ceremony  of  the  Columbus  Me¬ 
morial  Lightlioiise  Comi>etition  took 
place  the  aflernoon  of  Octol>er  17,  1U31, 
m  the  Sch(K>l  of  Fine  Arts  of  Hio  de 
Janeiro.  At  the  center  of  the  table  Is 
His  Exi-ellency  Dr.  (letulio  Vargas, 
Provisional  President  of  Hrazil;  on  his 
right  is  His  Eminence  Cardinal  I>. 
Sel>astirio  l.eme;  on  his  left,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Afranio  de  Mello 
Franco;  and  Iwyond  tliem  are  the 
ineml>ers  of  the  cabinet  and  chiefs  of 
mission  of  foreign  countries. 
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Republic,  proposed  the  following  resolution,  which  was  signed  by 
all  the  nations  participating  in  the  conference: 

The  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States 

Resolves: 

To  recommend  that  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  honor  the 
memory  of  Christopher  Columbus  by  the  erection  of  a  monumental  lighthouse 
which  shall  bear  his  name  on  the  coast  at  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the  Dominican 
Rejniblic,  and  which  shall  be  built  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Governments  and 
I)eo|)le  of  America  and  any  others  who  may  so  desire. 

Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  at  the  Fifth  Confer¬ 
ence,  various  of  the  Republics,  nienibers  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
officially  indorsed  the  project  in  their  legislative  bodies.  The  con¬ 
current  resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Januarj’ 
17  and  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  January  27, 1927,  reads 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Ilovse  of  Representatives  (the  Henate  concurring),  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  approves  the  international  project 
advocated  at  the  Pan  .\merican  Conference,  held  at  Santiago  de  Chile,  April, 
1923,  to  erect  a  memorial  lighthouse  at  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  to 
Christopher  Columbus,  and  that  the  several  States  participating  in  that  confer¬ 
ence  be  notified  through  the  usual  diplomatic  channels  of  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  this  movement  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
Great  Navigator  and  Discoverer. 

Following  the  action  at  the  Fifth  Conference,  events  moved  more 
quickly  in  the  direction  of  a  practical  working  out  of  the  idea.  On 
May  5, 1926,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  adopted 
the  resolution  given  below: 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  heard  with  deep  interest 
the  i>resentation  made  by  the  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Rejmblic  of  the  plan 
for  the  erection  of  a  Columbus  Lighthouse.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  recommended  to  the  Governments 
of  the  .\inerican  Republics  that  a  memorial  be  erected  to  Christopher  Columbus, 
to  take  the  form  of  a  lighthouse  off  the  coast  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  lighthouse 
will  bear  his  name. 

Be  it  resolved:  By  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  to 
express  its  concurrence  with  the  proposed  memorial  in  honor  of  the  Discoverer 
of  the  New  World  and  its  adherence  to  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Fifth 
International  Conference,  and  to  recommend  to  the  countries,  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  that  they  cooperate  in  the  erection  of  this  memorial. 

Some  months  later  the  Pan  American  Union  was  officially  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  bringing  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  erection  of  the 
memorial  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  through  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Governing  Board  on  March  2,  1927 : 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  Pan  American  Union  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
assure  the  realization  of  the  project  to  erect  the  Columbus  Lighthouse.  The 
Governing  Board  of  the  Union  understands  that  the  Dominican  Government  will 
pay  all  the  necessary  expenses  incidental  to  the  preparation  of  plans  and  awarding 
of  prizes,  etc.,  from  the  $300,000  appropriated  by  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
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Pan  American  Union  will  do  everything  possible  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the 
other  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  in  the  appropriation  of  the  total  con¬ 
tribution  necessary,  in  accordance  with  a  jdan  apjiroved  by  the  Governing  Board. 

A  report  adopted  by  the  Board  on  April  12,  1927,  contained  the 
following  resolution: 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  order  to  comidy  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference,  which  recommended  to  the 
nations  of  .\merica  that  they  cooperate  in  the  erection  of  a  memorial  lighthouse 
to  the  glory  of  Columbus  and  the  discovery  of  the  New  World: 

KESOLVES; 

That  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  to  study  the  form  in  which  the 
project  should  be  executed  constitutes  itself  a  Permanent  Committee  to  study  and 
recommend  to  the  Board  the  best  means  of  complying  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Fifth  Conference. 

The  Board  authorizes  the  Committee  to  employ  the  services  of  an  .\merican  or 
Spanish  architect  residing  in  the  United  States  to  determine,  on  the  ground,  in 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Rei)ublic,  the  most  aj)pro- 
priate  site  for  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse,  and  to  advi.se  the  Committee  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  to  be  established  for  a  contest  which  will  be  open  to  all 
architects  in  Spain  and  all  the  countries  uf  America. 

When  the  preparatory  studies  have  been  concluded,  the  Committee  shall  submit 
to  the  Board  the  conditions  of  the  contest  and  the  bases  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  nations  in  the  erection  of  the  monument. 

On  June  1,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  above  resolution, 
Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  one  of  the  architects  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion 
building,  was  secured  as  technical  adviser  to  the  Committee. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  basic  resolution  adopted  at  the  Fifth 
Conference,  its  explicit  recommendations  were  restricted  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  American  Republics.  In  order  to  widen  the  scope 
of  the  project  so  as  to  include  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  esjiecially 
those  directly  connected  with  the  history  of  Columbus,  the  resolution 
cited  below  was  adopted  by  the  Governing  Board  on  November  2, 
1927: 

Whereas,  the  resolution  of  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  although  limited  to  a  recommendation  that  the  Reimblies  forming  i)art 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union  cooperate  in  the  erection  of  the  Columbus  Lighthouse, 
contem])lates  the  possibility  of  other  countries  of  the  world  participating  in 
the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Discoverer, 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 

resolves: 

1.  That  the  governments  and  peoples  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  participate  in  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Discoverer; 

2.  That  the  comiietition  for  the  erection  of  the  Columbus  Lighthouse  be  open 
to  all  architects  without  distinction  of  nationality,  the  resolution  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  April  12,  1927,  being  amended  in  this  res|>ect; 

3.  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  be  approved,  together  with  the  modifi¬ 
cations  recommended  therein  of  the  report  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Kelsej'; 
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4.  That  the  Permanent  Committee  be  authorized  to  have  the  report  of  Mr. 
Kelsey  printed,  together  with  the  bases  of  the  program  of  comi)etition  with  the 
modifications  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  committee; 

5.  That  the  committee  be  authorized  to  develop  a  plan  of  organization  that 
will  result  in  the  international  dissemination  of  the  idea  of  a  tribute  to  Columbus 
and  to  prepare  a  plan  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

At  the  Sixth  International  (’onference  of  American  States,  held  at 
liabana,  Cuba,  early  in  in2S,  Dr.  Tulio  M.  (Vstero,  Delegate  of  the 


K.N'OK  no.N  HOKAC'IO 
ArO.STA  Y  I.ARA 


•eleSiUe  for  Latin  Anirrica 
and  President  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Jury  for  the  ('olum- 
hus  Memorial  LiRhthoiise 
(’onii'etition. 


Dominican  Republic,  reviewed  the  steps  taken  tow  ard  realization  of 
the  project,  and  the  three  countries  which  had  not  been  represented 
at  the  Fifth  Conference — Bolivia,  Me.xico,  and  Peru — expressed  their 
desire  to  adhere  to  the  project. 

Subsequent  to  the  Sixth  Conference  practical  steps  were  taken  for 
the  selection  of  a  design  for  the  memorial.  An  architectural  com¬ 
petition  in  two  stages  open  to  architects  of  all  nations  of  the  world 
was  proclaimed,  for  which  the  (lovernment  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
generously  agreed  to  pay  all  expenses,  including  prizes. 
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In  large  measure  because  of  the  strong  appeal  which  the  idea  of  the 
lighthouse  makes  to  the  imagination,  architects  from  practically 
every  civilized  nation  of  the  world  desired  to  participate  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  competion.  Forty-eight  nations  were  represented  in  the 
first  stage,  with  more  than  1,800  competitors  actually  registering. 

It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  most  fitting  to  have  the  judgment 
of  designs  and  exhibition  of  all  drawings  held  in  Spain,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  close  connection  between  the  Great  Navigator  and  the  land  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1929,  the 
International  Jury  of  Award  met  at  Madrid  to  select  the  designs  which 
would  receive  the  first  10  awards  in  this  stage.  The  jury,  which  had 
been  chosen  by  vote  of  the  competitors,  was  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  architects:  Horacio  Acosta  y  Lara,  of  Uruguay,  chairman, 
representing  Latin  America;  Eliel  Saarinen,  of  Finland,  representing 
Europe;  and  Raymond  Hood,  of  the  United  States,  representing 
North  America. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  455  designs  exhibited  in  the 
Spanish  capital,  the  jurj'  awarded  10  first  prizes  of  eipjal  weight,  as 
follows : 


.losEF  Wextzler _  Dortmund,  Oorniany. 

Will  Rice  .\mox . .  New  York  City. 

Helmle,  Corbett  and  Harrison _ 

Robert  P.  RooERsand  .Alfred  E.  Poor _  New  York  City. 

W.  K.  Oltar-.Iev8KY _ _ 

Douolas  D.  Ellington.- .  .Asheville,  N.  C. 

Pippo  Medori _ _ 


Rome,  Italy. 


Vincenzo  Palleri . . 

■Aldo  Vercelloni . . . 

Locis  Berthin' _ _ _ 

Georges  Doyon . . 

Georges  Nesteroff _ _ 

Donald  Nelson  and  Edgar  Lynch _  Paris,  France,  and  Chicafto,  Ill. 

JoaquIn  Vaquero  Palacios... . 

Lcis  Moya  Blanco . . . 

Th6o.  Lescher.. . . 

Paul  Andried _ _ 

Georges  Defontaine _ _ 

Maurice  Gauthier . . . . J 

J.  L.  Gleave . . . Nottingham,  England. 


Paris,  France. 


Madrid,  Spain. 


IParis,  France. 


Kach  of  these  competitors  received  $2,000  and  was  eligible  to 
recompete  in  the  second  stage  of  the  competition.  In  addition,  10 
second  prizes  of  $500  each  were  awarded. 

After  the  exhibition  of  all  the  designs  at  Madrid,  and  upon  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  Government,  the  entire  collection  was  taken  to 
Italy  and  shown  in  the  Exposition  Palace  at  Rome. 

At  the  close  of  this  exhibition,  the  10  designs  awarded  first  prizes 
were  returned  to  their  authors,  who  redrafted  them  under  new  regula- 
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tions  for  submission  in  the  second  stage  of  the  competition.  The 
second  stage  was  brought  to  a  close  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in 
October,  1931.  The  same  jury  was  in  attendance,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Hood,  who  was  unable  to  attend.  He  was  replaced  by  Mr. 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  J.  L.  Gleave,  now  of  Manchester,  England, 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  of  $10,000,  and  will  be  the  architect  for 
the  Memorial  Lighthouse  when  construction  is  commenced.  The 
other  awards  were  as  follows:  Second  prize  of  $7,500;  third  prize  of 
$5,000;  fourth  prize  of  $2,500;  ‘  and  a  prize  of  $1,000  to  each  of  the 
remaining  six  competitors. 


DESIG.V  AW.\RDED.SECOXD  PRIZE 

This  (Ipsifcn,  the  work  of  Donald  Nelson  an<l  Edgar  Lynch  (Bennett,  Parsons  and  Frost.  associate<l 
architects,  and  Oskar  J.  W.  Ilansw-n,  associatc<l  sculptor)  architects  of  the  l'nite<l  States,  was  awarded 
the  second  i>rize  of  $7,500. 


The  project  received  world-wide  attention  in  September,  1931,  when 
the  Ijeague  of  Nations,  in  the  twelfth  session  of  the  assembly,  made 
official  mention  of  it  and  gave  its  approval  to  the  idea  through  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  presented  by  the  delegations  of 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela: 

The  .Assembly: 

Views  with  entire  satisfaction  the  happy  initiative  of  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  adopted  officially  and  unanimously  by  the  21  sovereign 
Republics  of  the  New  World  represented  at  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  International 
Conferences  of  American  States  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  and  Habana,  to  erect, 

'  .See  page  326. 

ii:m:}:{— :{2— Hull.  5 - 2 
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in  the  Dominican  Rei)ublic,  the  center  of  the  (iiscovery  and  colonization  of  the 
Western  Hemispiiere,  a  monumental  liKhthouse  to  per|)etuate  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  humanity  toward  Cliristoi)her  Columbus,  the  Discoverer  of  the 
New  World  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind; 

Considering  that  the  monumental  lighthouse  will  be  biiilt  on  the  aerial  center 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  that  it  will  be  the  guide  to  sea  and  air  navigation  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  »Sea,  a  circumstance  which 
places  the  proposed  work  within  the  aims  of  the  Ix'ague  of  Nations; 

Considering  also  that  this  first  universal  homage  to  the  man  who  conipleted  the 
glol)e  will  house  in  adjacent  structures  a  library  and  museum  of  documents 
relating  to  Columbus,  and  other  sources  of  intellectual  culture  to  be  at  the  dis- 


DESKiN  AWARDED 
THIRD  PRIZE 

This  model  for  the  Columbus 
l.iKhthouse.  submitted  by 
the  Simnish  architects  Joa- 
<iuin  \'a(|uero  Palacios  and 
l.iiis  Moya  Blanco,  won  the 
third  prize  of  S.t.OOO. 


posal  of  humanity,  thus  coming  within  the  intellecttial  cooperation  activities  of 
the  League: 

Expresses  its  deep  sympathy  for  the  noble  initiative  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
an  initiative  which  in  addition  to  being  an  act  of  homage  due  a  genius  such  as 
Columbus  and  such  a  nation  as  Spain,  creates  and  will  sustain  jierjtetually  around 
it  elements  propitious  to  the  progress  and  development  of  international  eommuni- 
cations  and,  consequently,  propitious  to  the  development  of  good  will  among  the 
States  of  both  continents  and  the  perfection  of  human  intercourse. 

As  an  e.xample  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  project,  mention 
should  he  made  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
Third  Pan  American  Postal  Congress  held  at  Madrid,  Spain,  in  No- 


DESIGN  AWARDED  FOURTH  PRIZE 

Tli{o.  lA-sehor,  Paul  Andrieu,  O.  Zavaroni,  and  Maurice  Gauthier,  architects  of  Paris,  France,  received 
the  fourth  prize  of  $2,.')00  for  this  design. 


vember,  1931.  This  resolution  acknowledged  Columbus  as  the 
author  of  the  definite  development  of  international  postal  servnees, 
one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  understanding  and  good  will 
among  nations,  and  complimented  the  Government  and  people  of 
tlie  Dominican  Republic  on  promoting  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse. 

After  the  lighthouse  is  built,  it  is  hoped  to  construct  in  connection 
with  it  an  airport,  park,  seaplane  basin,  and  other  adjuncts.  The 
geographical  location  of  the  Dominican  Republic  could  hardly  he 
better  for  the  construction  of  an  international  air  center  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Located  approximately  equidistant  from  Central 
America,  the  north  coast  of  South  America  and  the  southern  tip  of 
North  America,  it  could  also  serve  with  equal  facility  as  an  important 
center  of  traffic  with  Cuba,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Bahamas.  At 
the  present  time  the  air  line  covering  the  longest  scheduled  route  in 
tlie  world  makes  Santo  Domingo  a  port  of  call.  Since  the  city  has 
become  a  stopjiing-place  for  planes  of  this  line,  many  hundreds  of 
jiassengers  liave  viewed  and  lived  in  the  charm  of  the  most  ancient 
Old  World  settlement  in  the  New. 

Is  it  daring  to  prophesy  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  Santo 
Domingo  will  furnish  a  new  picture  of  activity  in  international  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication,  with  planes  of  the  air  and  ships  of  the 
sea  guided  to  this  haven  at  night  by  the  beams  of  a  gigantic  recumbent 


THK  INTKKNATIONAL  JURY  KOli 
TJtK  SKCOM)  COMTMHUS  LKIUT- 
IIOISE  COMPETITION 

In  Ootober  li«l,  the  International  Jury, 
(‘omiMjscd  of  Sefior  don  ilnrarlo  Acosta  y 
I.ara,  of  UruKuny,  Mr.  Eliel  Saarinen,  of 
Kinland,  arxl  Mr.  Krank  I.loyd  Wright, 
of  the  I'nited  State.s.  gathered  in  tiie  mag¬ 
nificent  l>uiiding  of  the  National  School  of 
Kine  Arts  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  to  give  a  final 
det'ision  on  the  prize-winning  design. 
The  Id  authors  of  the  prize-winning  <le- 
signs  in  the  first  coin|ietition  in  Madrid  in 
Prjtt  comiieted  in  this  sei'ond  stage.  In 
accordance  with  the  jury’s  vote,  the  first 
prize  went  to  an  English  nrchile<'t,  J.  L. 
Oleave.  His  Excellency  Dr.  Tulio  -M. 
Ceslero,  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the 
Dominican  Kepiihlic  in  Special' M ission 
to  Mrazil,  is  shown  presiding  at  this  table, 
accomiianied  by  His  Excellency  Sefior 
don  Alfon.so  Keyes,  Ambassador  of  Mex¬ 
ico  to  Krazil,  memtiers  of  the  jury.  Prof. 
Nestor  E.  de  Kigneiredo,  president  of  the 
Itrazilian  Institute  of  .Xrchitects,  and  Mr. 
Altiert  Kel.sey,  Technical  Advisor  to  the 
Permanent  Committee  of  the  Governing 
Hoard  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  on  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Eighthouse. 
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CEREMONY  OF  AWARD  OF  PRIZES 
THE  OPENING  OF  THE  FINAL  EXHIBITION 

By  Albert  Kelsey,  F.  A.  I.  A. 

Tfchnicnl  Adviser  to  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  the  Colnmhus  Memorial  Lighthouse 


AS  IT  is  but  40  years  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  of  Dom  Pedro  11 , 
/-\there  still  persist  in  Brazil  many  pleasant  memories  of  ceremonies 
of  great  solemnity  and  splendor,  and  as  the  ceremony  of  award  of 
prizes  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  competition  was  to  be 
an  international  affair  in  which  that  country  was  to  act  as  host  in  its 
capital,  the  program  was  therefore  planned  and  carried  out  with  a 
solemnity  and  dignity  worthy  of  the  traditions  and  ancient  land¬ 
marks  of  a  city  that  is  still  strongly  Portuguese.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  naval  hand  of  60  pieces  played  while  the  President  and  other  guests 
arrived  and  were  being  received  by  the  Special  Envoy  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  gives  some  idea  of  the  scale  and  character  of  the  occasion. 

It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  overpraise  the  arrangements  that  were 
made  by  the  Brazilian  Government;  His  E.xcellency,  Hon.  Edwin  V. 
Morgan,  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America;  the  Central 
Institute  of  Brazilian  Architects;  and  Senhor  Jose  Roberto  de  Macedo 
Soares,  Chief  of  Protocol,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  drawings  and 
models  and  especially  for  the  formal  ceremony  at  which  were  to  be 
announced  the  names  of  the  winners  in  the  most  significant,  if  not 
the  most  important,  architectural  competition  of  modem  times,  that 
for  a  design  for  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse. 

Of  the  10  contestants  in  the  second  stage  of  the  architectural  com¬ 
petition  3  were  from  the  United  States,  3  from  France,  and  1  each 
from  England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Of  these,  in  the  first 
contest  eight  submitted  totally  different  schemes,  while  two  of  the 
designs  were  more  or  less  alike.  Under  the  terms  of  the  second 
contest  all  participants  were  permitted  to  make  a  fresh  start,  but 
most  of  them  did  not  do  so.  Mr.  J.  L.  Gleave,  to  whom  the  first 
prize  was  awarded,  departed  radically  from  his  first  conception, 
showing  a  remarkably  fertile  mind  and  a  degree  of  imaginative  power 
which  is  quite  unusual,  and  which  caused  the  international  jury  to 
place  his  design  ui  a  class  by  itself. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  DK.'OETCLIO  VAKOAS,  PROVISIONAL  PRESIDENT  OF 
BRAZIL,  AND  HIS  EXCELLENCY  DR.  TCLIO  M.  CESTERO,  ENVOY  EX¬ 
TRAORDINARY  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  ON  SPECIAL  MISSION 
TO  BRAZIL 
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The  ceremony  took  place  in  a  liall  150  feet  long  adjoining  the  other 
galleries  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts — a  hall  strongly  resembling  the 
famous  Gallerie  de  la  Guerre  at  Versailles.  The  decorations  and 
seating  arrangements  were  imicpie.  Instead  of  a  single  rostrum  for 
the  speakers  and  guests  of  honor,  the  long  hall  was  so  divided  in  the 
center  as  to  provide  for  a  dignified  open  surface  separating  those 
present  into  four  groups.  The  high  officials  sat  on  a  long,  low  plat¬ 
form  on  one  side  and  the  speakers,  the  members  of  the  international 
jury,  and  the  local  committee  of  architects  back  of  a  handsome  table 
on  the  other.  Thus  the  spectatoi-s  were  massed  into  two  separate 
audiences  facing  each  other  and  e.xtending  back  row  upon  row  to 
the  ends  of  the  long  and  impressive  gallery.  Special  distinction  was 
given  the  occasion  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  Provisional 
President  of  the  Republic,  presided,  calling  upon  each  speaker  with 
great  dignity  and  deliberation,  and  closing  the  stately  ceremony  with 
a  few  brief  but  very  appropriate  remarks.  To  the  President’s  right 
was  Monsignor  Leme  da  Silveira  Cintra,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  gorgeous  vestments;  and  on  either  side  sat  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  Navy  being 
in  full  uniform.  Directly  opposite,  in  an  elaborately  carved  h-igh 
backed  chair  of  jacaranda  wood,  was  His  Excellency  Dr.  Tulio  M. 
Cestero,  the  Special  Envoy  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  near  by 
His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Alfonso  Reyes,  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico 
and  the  orator  of  the  day,  Senor  Don  Horacio  Acosta  y  Lara,  chairman 
of  the  competition’s  international  jury  of  award,  and  Sr.  Nestor 
Figueiredo,  president  of  the  Central  Institute  of  Architects  of  Brazil. 
At  right  angles  to  these  two  impressive  groups  and  in  the  first  rows 
of  chairs  right  and  Jeft  sat  on  one  side  the  chiefs  of  mission  of  virtually 
every  nation  that  inaintains  an  embassy  or  legation  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  on  the  otherf  a  number  of  brightly  garbed  bishops  and  lesser 
clergy.  * 

Since  the  addresses  are  published  in  full  hereinafter,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  grace  and  ease  of  the  President,  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  Dominican  Envoy,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  Andjassador 
of  Mexico,  who  in  finished  oratory  and  with  Latin  grace  held  his 
hearers  spellbound  as  he  reviewed  the  progress  of  western  civilization 
since  the  days  of  Columbus,  each  gesture,  every  facial  expression, 
adding  to  the  interest,  the  clarity,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  discourse. 

The  exposition  filled  the  entire  inner  girdle  of  galleries  on  the  most 
important  floor  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  except  the  entrance  hall, 
where  a  bust  of  Columbus,  in  front  of  a  great  sunburst  of  flags  formed 
with  the  colorful  national  standards  of  the  21  American  Republics, 
greeted  the  guests. 
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After  the  ceremony,  the  President  fornuilly  opened  the  exhibition, 
followed  as  he  entered  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  church  and  state, 
the  chiefs  of  mission,  and  the  social  and  intellectual  elite  of  the 
brilliant  capital  of  Brazil. 

An  hour  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  drawings  and  models,  the  throng 
following  the  President  and  the  Cardinal,  those  nearest  to  them  lis¬ 
tening  to  their  comments  and  observations  with  keen  interest. 

It  was  an  informal  progress.  Many  questions  were  asked  and 
answered,  while  the  Cardinal  remarked  with  evident  pleasure,  as  he 
stood  before  the  model  of  Mr.  Gleave’s  inspired  design,  “Last  week 
we  dedicated  the  great  Christ  on  Corcovado,  that  so  to  speak  now 
dominates  Brazil.  In  a  few  years  I  hope  we  shall  dedicate  this  great 
recumbent  cross  at  the  historic  halfway  point  between  the  two 
American  continents,  to  dominate,  as  it  were,  the  Western  Hemisphere.” 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  names  of  the  prize  winners  and 
the  opening  of  the  exhibition  to  the  public,  a  few  days  later  His 
Excellency  Doctor  Cestero,  the  Special  Envoj'  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  gave  a  banquet  at  the  Gloria  Hotel  in  honor  of  Sr.  Afranio 
de  Mello  Franco,  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  was 
attended  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  officials  of 
the  Government,  the  members  of  the  International  Jury,  and  many 
men  prominent  in  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
at  which  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  project  was  extolled  as 
a  necessary  international  symbol  of  friendship  and  progress. 


ADDRESSES  DELIVERED  AT 
THE  CEREMONY  OF  AWARD  OF  PRIZES 

I 

Address  of  Horacio  Acosta  y  Lara,  President  of  the  Jury  of 

Award 

IN  the  mysterious  onward  march  of  time  the  great  events  of  human 
history  are  marked  by  a  special  rhythm. 

Thus,  when  the  time  had  fully  come,  the  mind  of  Columbus  was 
kindled,  and  with  the  strength  of  an  Atlas,  through  the  sheer  force  of 
his  convictions  and  ideals,  he  pushed  back  the  horizons  of  the  world 
and  initiated  the  greatest  advance  of  humanity. 

Likewise  in  the  fullness  of  time  mankind  has  paused  in  its  hurried 
march  of  progress,  and  with  great  devotion  and  fervor  purposes  to  raise 
there,  where  Columbus  first  planted  the  Cross,  a  monumental  light¬ 
house  whose  beams  shall  serve  to  illumine  the  course  of  mariners 
through  sea  and  sky;  a  lighthouse  which,  by  its  form  and  holy  meaning, 
shall  guide  all  of  life’s  travelers  toward  the  fulfillment  of  their  highest 
destiny. 

Since  Columbus  did  honor  to  all  mankind,  men  thus  seek  to  honor 
him,  leaving  to  posterity  in  evidence  of  their  gratitude  and  admiration 
a  monument  that  throughout  the  ages  may  stand  a  witness  to  his 
extraordinary  deed. 

Almost  a  century  ago  the  mind  of  Antonio  del  Monte  y  Tejada  of 
Santo  Domingo  conceived  the  idea  that  a  lighthouse  should  be  erected 
in  memory  of  Columbus.  Today  this  idea  reaches  the  beginning  of 
its  fruition  in  this  session,  when  the  choice  of  a  design  for  the  monu¬ 
ment  is  to  be  announced. 

The  patriotic  efforts  of  Gen.  Gregorio  Luperon,  hero  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  independence  in  1880;  the 
resolution  of  Dr.  Tulio  Cestero,  approved  by  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  in  Chile  in  1923,  and  that  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  November,  1927, 
mark  the  steps  taken  prior  to  the  competition  whose  final  stage  is 
reached  to-day.  Once  again  a  work  of  architecture  will  be  an 
imperishable  witness  of  the  sentiment,  not  of  a  single  people  or  a 
single  epoch,  but  of  the  unanimous  and  undying  homage  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  competition  over  450  plans  were  submitted; 
these  were  the  work  of  almost  a  thousand  architects  representing 
48  different  countries.  In  the  second,  only  the  architects  of  the  10 
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(lesii^ns  selected  as  the  best  in  the  first  stafte  jiarticipated,  and 
the  awards  to  these,  I  have  the  honor  to  announce,  will  be  made  as 
follows; 

First  prize. — J.  L.  Gleave,  of  Manchester,  England. 

Second  prize. — Donald  Nelson  and  Edgar  Lynch,  of  Paris  and 
Chicago.  (Bennett,  Parsons  and  Frost,  associated  architects,  and 
Oskar  W.  Hansen,  associated  sculptor.) 

Third  prize. — Joatpim  Vaipiero  Palacios  and  Luis  Moya  Blanco, 
(»f  Madrid,  Spain. 

Fourth  prize. — Theo.  Lescher,  Paul  Andrieu,  ().  Zavaroni,  ami 
.Maurice  (iauthier,  of  Paris,  France. 

To  the  other  six  designs,  honorable  mention. 

With  this  announcement  the  jury  finishes  its  mission,  yet  it  could 
not  feel  that  it  had  fvdly  completed  its  task  without  expressing  its 
profound  gratitude  to  the  representatives  of  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment,  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  prominent 
citizens  who  have  to-day  honored  this  assembly  by  their  presence. 
The  jury  likewise  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  once  again  thank¬ 
ing  Government  officials  for  the  many  courteous  attentions  of  which 
its  members  have  been  the  object,  and  they  will  always  remember 
with  great  pleasure  and  cordiality  the  generous  and  friendly  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  Brazilian  architects.  Their  wish  is  that  as  the  nations 
of  the  world  unite  to  effect  the  construction  of  the  lighthouse,  they 
shall  be  possessed  of  the  same  feeling  of  human  kinship  that  inspired 
the  Great  Navigator  to  accomplish  the  feat  which  may  well  be  called 
the  greatest  in  all  history. 

II 

Address  of  His  Excellency  Dk.  Tulio  M.  Cestero,  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  AND  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Dominican 

Republic  on  Special  Mission  Before  the  Government  of 

Brazil 

The  resolution  of  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  adopting  the  proposal  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  “honor  the  menioiy’  of  Christopher  Columbus  by  tbe 
erection  of  a  monumental  lighthouse  which  shall  bear  his  name,  on  the 
coast  at  Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
which  shall  be  built  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Governments  and  the 
peoples  of  America,  and  any  others  who  may  so  desire,”  was  bound  to 
produce  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  Dominican  people,  who 
on  various  occasions  during  the  previous  75  years  had  declared  itself 
in  favor  of  such  a  collective  tribute  of  gratitude,  admiration,  and 
love  to  Columbus  in  the  land  in  which  he  wished  his  ashes  to 
rest  and  where  his  sacred  remains  now  repose  at  the  Metropolitan 
Cathedral  of  the  Primate  of  the  Indies.  This  lighthouse,  as  del 
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Moiito  y  Tejada,  the  first  native  of  the  island  to  write  its  history, 
said  in  1852,  “may  serve  posterity  as  a  beacon  both  of  light  and 
eidightenment  in  the  dark  night  of  the  Ages.” 

-  The  Discoverer  showed  a  marked  predilection  for  the  island  he 
named  La  Kspanola.  He  established  himself  there  on  his  first  voyage, 
thus  founding  the  first  center  of  Christian  civilization  in  the  New 
World.  Rightly  has  it  been  described  as  “  the  heart  of  his  discoveries  ” 
and  the  cradle  of  America.  Of  those  who  in  our  days  have  analyzed 
the  extraordinary  personality  of  the  flreat  Navigator  and  his  fruitful 
work  some  believe  that  on  a  former  voyage  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  charms  of  this  island;  others  venture  the  opinion  that  its 
position  was  revealed  to  him  by  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  “(lod  gave 
it  to  me  in  a  miraculous  manner,”  says  Columbus  in  his  will.  Which¬ 
ever  version  is  true,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  La  E><panola  that  he  achieved 
the  height  of  his  glory,  and  it  is  there  also  that  human  injustice 
enchain''  I  and  imprisoned  him.  There  he  planted  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
and  the  seed  sown  proved  so  fertile  that  through  more  than  four 
centuries,  religion,  language,  ideals,  traditions,  and  customs  have 
developed  vigorously,  defended  and  maintained  by  a  people  which 
through  the  sacrifice  of  its  blood  has  created  a  free  and  independent 
nation,  despite  foreign  invaders  and  notwithstanding  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  over  the  island  by  the  mother  country  because  of  dynastic 
interests. 

In  1923  the  delegations  of  the  18  countries  represented  at  the 
Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  adopted  the 
proposal  of  the  Dominican  Government;  the  warm  adherence  of 
Bolivia,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  expressed  by  their  delegates  to  the  Sixth 
Conference,  makes  its  indorsement  unanimous  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  My  fellow  citizens  are  justly  proud  of  this,  all  the  more 
since  a  motion  recently  adopted  at  the  twelfth  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  strengthens  the  project  through  international  approval. 

In  1927  the  Dominican  Government  suggested  to  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
necessarj'  for  the  erection  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse, 
voluntarily  offering  as  its  contribution  the  sum  of  $300,000  to  be 
paid  in  five  annuities.  As  a  result,  the  Goveniing  Board  designated 
a  Permanent  Committee  composed  of  three  of  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  American  Republics  which  make  up  the  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  competitions  to  select  a  design  worthy  of  the  man 
and  the  event  to  be  commemorated,  the  expense  incidental  to  these 
competitions  to  be  defrayed  from  the  contribution  of  the  Dominican 
Government.  The  Permanent  Committee  chose  the  capital  of  that 
glorious  country,  mother  of  18  of  the  American  Republics,  the 
nation  that  completed  the  stupendous  task  personified  by  Columbus, 
as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Jury  of  .\ward  for  the  first  stage  of  the 
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coinpotition;  and  for  the  second,  this  enchantinfr  and  hospitable  city, 
heart  of  the  noble  people  which  enhances  and  carries  onward  in 
America  Portugal’s  contribution  to  the  expansion  of  Iberian  cidture. 
Two  events,  gentlemen,  added  their  contribution  to  carrj’  out  the 
friendly  purpose  with  which  the  Governing  Board  has  gratified  all 
Ibero-Americans — the  Seville  Exposition,  a  magnificent  spectacle 
which  showed  the  world  the  two  jihases  of  Iberian  civilization,  the 
European  and  the  American  (a  peaceful  achievement  more  enduring 
than  that  of  any  other  race),  coincided  with  the  first  stage  of  the 
competition;  and  in  this,  the  second,  the  idealistic  will  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  people  has  erected,  on  one  of  the  highest  peaks  surrounding 
this  beautiful  city,  the  image  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  with  arms 
outstretched  to  all  men. 

The  hero’s  native  countrx'  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Lighthouse  project;  in  1929  the  455  designs  submitted  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  competition  at  Madrid  were  exhibited  in  Rome, 
at  the  request  of  the  august  mother  of  Latin  culture. 

With  such  support  and  patronage  the  Columbus  Lighthouse,  a 
manifestation  not  only  of  American  solidarity  but,  beyond  that,  of 
human  solidarity,  makes  a  definite  advance  with  this  brilKant 
ceremony.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  that 
according  to  an  official  dispatch  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  dated  October  15,  the  Supreme  Land 
Trihunal  of  the  nation  “has  finished  clearing  up  the  legal  status  of 
the  lands  upon  which  the  Columbus  Lighthouse  is  to  be  located.” 

The  site  selected  for  the  Columbus  Lighthouse,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Ozama  River,  is  the  same  on  which  the  brother  of  the 
Great  Admiral,  Bartholomew  Columhus,  founded  in  1497  the  first 
city  of  Santo  Domingo  de  Guzman,  later  destroyed  by  a  hurricane. 
There  can  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  first  stone  chapel  for  Christian  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  the  prows  of  Columhus’s  caravels 
glided  over  the  waters  of  that  river,  on  whose  western  bank  stand  the 
walls  of  the  alcazar  huilt  hy  the  navigator’s  eldest  son,  Diego  Colum¬ 
bus  (through  whose  veins  flowed  Portuguese  blood),  and  also  the 
remarkably  well-preserved  Tower  of  Homage,  where,  according  to 
legend,  Columbus  suffered  humiliating  imprisonment.  Within  the 
old  city  walls  is  the  second  Santo  Domingo,  with  its  cathedral, 
churches,  fortress,  and  the  remnants  of  its  university,  the  first  to  be 
founded  in  America  and  a  precious  shrine  of  profound  Spanish- 
American  culture.  The  elements  have  never  been  able  to  batter 
down  these  noble  foundation  stones,  not  even  during  the  recent  hurri¬ 
cane  which  wrought  havoc  in  the  city,  and  they  still  rise  skyward  as 
firmly  as  the  culture  of  which  they  speak  with  mute  eloquence  remains 
deeply  rooted  in  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants. 
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Such  will  he  the  setting  of  the  Columbus  Lighthouse.  Here  Spain 
evolved  the  economic  plans  and  trained  the  men  for  the  conipiest  and 
exploration  of  a  territory  extending  from  40°  north  latitude  to  40° 
south  latitude;  from  the  heart  of  the  United  States  to  the  mighty 
River  Plate,  thus  establishing  the  interlacing  ties  which  today  unite 
the  Dominican  Republic  with  the  other  American  nations  in  brother¬ 
hood.  The  plant  nurtured  in  Hispaniola  flourished  in  imperial 
splendor  in  Me.xico,  whither  Hernan  Cortes,  who  received  his  spurs  of 
knighthood  in  Santo  Domingo,  transplanted  the  sugar  industrv^;  it 
flowered  in  Lima,  whereto  the  architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral 
of  the  Primate  of  the  Indies  was  attracted,  and  gave  fruits  of  divine 
grace  in  Santa  Rosa,  horn  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  her  parents 
from  Hispaniola. 

The  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  will  be  a  joint  undertaking  of 
us  Americans.  Indeed,  not  even  the  difficulties  now  besetting  us  could 
retard  the  happy  moment  when  all  our  flags  will  be  unfurled  to  the 
winds.  No,  the  hero  whom  we  are  thus  to  honor,  who  united  us  all 
in  the  same  splendid  civilization,  stimulates  us  with  the  example  of 
his  perseverance  and  faith  which  gave  humanity  a  New  World. 
A  demonstration  of  the  civilization  of  America,  those  stones,  steadfast 
and  aspiring,  vvill  proclaim  a  spirit  of  Pan  American  cooperation, worthy 
and  sincere  because  it  is  based  on  mutual  respect,  reciprocal  confidence 
and  common  belief  in  law.  That  the  light  which  will  be  kindled  on 
its  summit,  a  guide  to  voyagers  of  sea  and  sky,  be  a  perpetual  beacon 
of  justice  for  each  and  all  of  the  nations  of  America  is  the  sincerest 
wish  of  the  Dominican  people,  on  whose  behalf  I  express  heartfelt 
appreciation  to  our  sister  nations  for  the  honor  bestowed  upon  us. 

Ill 

Address  of  His  Excellency  SeSor  don  Alfonso  Reyes,  Ambas¬ 
sador  OF  Mexico  in  Brazil 

i 

The  Brazilians  have  a  charming  manner  all  their  own  when  granting 
a  request  from  some  one  who  seeks  a  favor.  As  we  can  not  define  it, 
it  appears  almost  like  a  magic  art.  The  Andalusians  in  their  ex¬ 
pressive  phrase  would  say  that  the  Brazilians  tienen  bnena  somhra,  or 
tienen  angel.  Happy  is  he  who  enjoys  the  privilege  of  Brazilian  hospi¬ 
tality  and  acquaintance,  for  they  smooth  away  all  harshness  and  lend 
to  daily  contacts  a  stimulating  and  indefinable  poetic  sweetness  which 
gives  wings  to  the  spirit.  In  the  midst  of  this  strenuous  life,  while  all 
rhythm  grows  faster  and  seems  to  become  more  and  more  abrupt,  the 
Brazilians  are  borne  along  a  smiling  stream  of  kindliness  which  sets 
everything  in  its  proper  perspective  and  in  its  natural  relations.  The 
Brazilian,  even  the  illiterate  and  the  unfortunate,  dispels  an  aura  of 
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sympathy  and  understanding  which  is  almost  the  same  as  culture  and 
is,  so  to  speak,  civilization  through  fineness  of  perception.  If  now 
we  rise  in  the  social  scale  and  add  to  this  precious  material  all  the 
beauties  of  refinement  and  studj',  we  shall  have  a  result  as  pleasing  and 
as  marvelous  and  carefully  wrought  as  those  carved  coconuts  of 
Alagoas,  which  one  never  fails  to  admire.  Nothing  remains  to  he 
said  concerning  the  enchantments  of  Guanabara  Bay,  Corcovado,  and 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  altars  on  which  each  vessel  hangs  in  passing  its 
tribute  of  admiration,  as  on  a  shrine.  Notwithstanding  the  fame  of 
this  harbor,  the  greatest  enchantment  of  Brazil  certainly  lies  in  the 
innermost  thoughts  of  the  Brazilian  soul,  thoughts  intermingled  in 
that  golden  haze  in  which  beauty  and  ideals  are  merged. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  before  plunging  into  my  subject  1 
should  hasten  to  fulfil  a  pleasant  duty,  that  of  e.xpressing  publicly  in 
the  name  of  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  his  colleagues,  and  the  Pan  American 
Union  whose  special  commissioner  Mr.  Kelsey  is,  gratitude  for  the 
attentions,  solicitude,  efficiency,  and  cordial  good  will  manifested  by 
the  Brazilian  Government  and  all  the  institutions  and  persons  who 
have  had  to  do  with  this  climax  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Light¬ 
house  competition.  Permit  me  also  to  add  my  personal  thanks  for 
the  opportunity  to  associate  the  name  of  Mexico  with  this  important 
occasion. 

You  have  heard  from  well-informed  persons  the  history  of  the 
event  which  brings  us  together.  Now  1  propose  to  recall  to  your 
memory  the  ideas  which  are  its  atmosphere.  I  shall,  indeed,  be 
happy  if  1  faithfully  interpret  the  thoughts  and  emotions  which  the 
mere  name  of  Columbus  awakes  in  this  distinguished  audience. 

II 

From  the  time  that  the  human  race  left  written  traces  of  its  dreams, 
America  was  divined  as  by  presentiment.  Man’s  imagination  fore¬ 
told  America  3,000  years  B.  C.,  when  the  mythological  Anubis  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  dead  in  some  mysterious  part  of  the  west.  The  idea 
that  in  the  west  there  still  remained  something  to  discover — some¬ 
thing  that  at  times  took  alluring  form,  like  the  Isles  of  the  Blest,  and 
at  others  seemed  repulsive  and  terrible,  like  a  dark,  gloomy  sea — 
comes  from  the  most  ancient  documents  of  the  Egyptians.  As  the 
Phoenicians  coasted  around  the  western  Mediterranean  or  as  later 
the  Atlantic  islands  were  discovered  by  European  navigators,  the 
mystery  became  more  remote,  like  the  shadow  of  a  moving  cloud,  and 
took  refuge  farther  and  farther  to  the  west.  Such  is  the  meaning  of 
the  Plm^Ultra  which  replaced  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  The  vague  idea  which  we  discover  in  that  mosU  ancient 
Mediterranean  literature,  the  Egyptian,  penetrated  Greek  literature, 
where  it  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  fateful  Atlantis  of  Plato;  it  runs  through 
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Latin  literature,  where  *Seneca  in  his  Medea  announces  that  the  sea 
will  open  and  new  worlds  appear;  and  the  legend,  with  its  indecisive 
and  changing  details,  its  Sargasso  sea,  its  shallow  and  unnavigable 
ocean,  its  Fortunate  Isles,  is  enriched  through  the  Middle  Ages  with 
the  stories  of  the  Utopian  islands:  the  Isle  of  St.  Brandan,  or  of  the 
Birds  (the  first  version  of  Penguin  Island),  that  of  the  Seven  Cities, 
.\ntilia  and  Brazil,  the  two  last  being  names  which  history  was  later  to 
vindicate;  and  the  story  is  picked  up  in  passing  by  the  Renaissance 
poets — for  instance,  Luigi  Pulci,  in  II  Morgante  Maggiore — until  fin¬ 
ally  its  mixture  of  truth  and  fable  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  when,  in  1482,  he  opened  the  pages  of  the  Imago 
Mundi,  the  work  of  Cardinal  Ailly.  This  was  almost  Columbus’s 
breviary  and  might  be  called  a  compendium  of  all  the  yearnings  up 
to  that  time  concerning  the  paradises  awaiting  would-be  discoverers. 
.Apparently  unrelated  fragments  of  the  truth  struggled  to  integrate 
themselves  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  earth  seemed  to  suggest  to  its 
creatures  the  feeling  of  its  complete  image,  the  idea  of  Plato  remembered 
as  in  a  dream.  For  ere  America  became  that  reality  which  at  times 
drives  us  to  distraction  and  at  times  exalts  us  with  enthusiasm,  she 
seems  to  have  been  a  creation  of  the  poets,  a  puzzle  of  the  geographers, 
an  inexplicable  aspiration  of  man.  The  presage  of  the  new  lands 
filled  all  minds;  it  shone  in  the  eyes  of  mariners  and  gave  to  even  the 
grasping  enterprises  of  commerce  the  aura  of  mighty  deeds.  And  this 
presage  was  writ  large  in  heaven  and  earth.  Would  you  see  it 
in  the  sky?  Remember  that  divination  of  new  stars  which  had  been 
suggested  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  that  of  Alfonso  the  Wise; 
which  preoccupied  Lucan;  which  shone  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Four  Cardinal  Virtues — that  image  anticipatory  of  the  Southern 
Cross — from  the  depth  of  Dantean  nights;  and  which,  after  the  dis¬ 
covery,  were  seen  everywhere  on  the  horizons  of  poetry  and  art, 
sparkling  in  the  Araucana  of  Ercilla  as  in  the  Grandeza  Mexicana  of 
Valbuena,  in  the  De  Orbe  Novo  of  Peter  Martyr,  in  Os  Lnsiadas  of 
Camoens,  in  the  Epistolas  of  La  Boetie,  or  in  the  famous  sonnet  of 
Les  Trophies.^ 

Ill 

But  t(»  reach  Christopher  Columbus  one  has  to  struggle  through  a 
thicket  of  legends;  for  the  legendarj'  Columbus  had  already  appeared 
in  the  time  of  Fray  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas,  and  it  is  he  whom  school- 
children  know.' \  The  real  Columbus  begins  with  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  and  in  our  days  comes  to  us  through  Henry  Vignaud, 
whether  we  accept  or  not  the  latter’s  interpretations  of  the  genesis 
of  the  discovery.  Let  us  leave  on  one  side  the  exaggerations  of  one 
party  or  the  other;  let  us  forget  the  idea  that  Columbus  was  born  in 
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Pontevedra,  which  is  the  entertainment  of  the  idle;  let  us  pav  no 
attention  to  the  illustrious  parentage  which  was  later  ascribed  to 
him,  nor  believe  that  as  a  boy  he  served  in  war  and  at  sea,  under  the 
orders  of  the  good  King  Rene  or  of  the  admirals  named  Columbus 
who  were  not  even  Italians;  let  us  admit  that  part  of  his  erudition 
was  second  hand,  for  after  all  this  does  not  detract  from  his  greatness; 
let  us  likewise  forget  the  famous  scene  of  Queen  Isabella’s  jewels,  which 
existed  only  on  the  palette  of  painters.  (It  is,  indeed,  true  that 
this  symbolic  scene,  notwithstanding  its  falseness,  is  not  opposed  to 
our  historical  sense,  but  rather  strengthens  it,  because  the  picture 
suggests  the  true  division  of  affairs  in  the  Spanish  Government  of 
that  time:  King  Ferdinand  immersed  in  palace  intrigues,  matching 
his  strength  against  others’  with  all  the  wiles  and  subtleties  which 
Gratian  ascribes  to  him;  while  Queen  Isabella — our  Isabella — dreams 
of  wings  added  to  Spanish  valor,  of  lances  everj'where  on  land  and 
of  sails  covering  the  sea.)  But  let  us  cling  to  what  has  been  proved 
true.  Let  us  keep  the  boy,  the  son  of  weavers,  at  the  family  loom, 
and  let  us  keep  him  in  the  family  trade,  according  to  the  wise  practice 
of  the  common  people,  until  he  is  22  years  old,  more  or  less.  He 
received  no  scientific  education,  nor  was  he  a  sailor  from  childhood; 
perhaps  he  came  to  be  one  by  chance  when,  travelling  possibly  in  the 
cloth  trade,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Portugal — a  country 
which,  at  that  time,  was  the  valiant  mother  of  all  geographical 
exploration.  Columbus  never  became  the  most  profound  cosmo- 
grapher  of  his  time,  but  neither  was  he  the  worst,  although  he  was 
incapable  of  measuring  a  degree  on  the  earth’s  surface — it  is  not 
indispensable  for  generals  to  know  how  to  aim  a  cannon  with  their 
own  hands.  Let  us  admit,  following  Gratian,  that  beside  Columbus 
the  “hero”  Amerigo  Vespuccio  (who  is  not  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  his  name  was  given  to  our  continent  and  never  knew  it)  appears 
a  modest,  silent  man;  he  was  much  more  completely  and  carefully 
instructed  in  science  and  had  a  narrative  style  as  interesting  as  his 
voyages.  Beside  that  cosmopolitan  Italian,  enterprising,  imaginative, 
and  vi.sionary  in  his  ideas,  with  no  more  wealth  than  inspiration,  the 
Andalusian  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon  is  the  professional,  the  technical 
expert,  the  man  of  experience  and  wealth.  In  Columbus,  we  find 
something  like  the  inevitability  of  natural  forces.  Not  without 
roughness,  not  without  madness,  his  great  figure  stands  out  in  the 
midst  of  an  epoch  charged  with  possibilities  in  which  everjAhing 
began  to  appear  feasible  to  man.  At  his  side,  the  Pinzon  brothers, 
to  whom  the  great  deed  owes  much  more  than  is  commonly  thought, 
are  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  discovery.  Let  us  not  regard  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  as  an  isolated  man,  providentially  fallen  from  heaven 
with  a  new  world  in  his  head.  It  is  true  that  he  talked  of  unknown 
lands  “as  if  he  had  them  in  a  box,”  according  to  a  picturesque  phrase 
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of  Martin  Alonso;  but  he  was  not  the  first  who  spoke  of  them,  and 
in  this  and  in  many  other  things  he  did  no  more  than  wash  the  sands 
of  ancient  tradition  and  keep  the  grains  of  gold.  On  looking  at  Col¬ 
umbus,  we  see  about  him  a  whole  throng  of  wise  and  happy  adven¬ 
turers  who  prepare  him,  assist  him,  and  follow  him.  The  Columbus 
Memorial  Lighthouse  will  illuminate  in  memor\'  not  the  egoistic 
figure  of  a  demigod  who  crushed  human  beings  underfoot,  but  that 
of  a  man  grasping  by  the  hand  other  men  who  explain  and  share  his 
glory. 

IV 

Let  us  carefully  analyze  this  great  event.  Let  us  take  apart  the 
laurel  wreath  brought  as  a  tribute  to  Columbus,  and  trace  the 
antecedents  of  the  12th  of  October. 

1.  The  mysticism  of  the  west. — -We  have  already  discussed  the  vague 
idea  embedded  in  Mediterranean  thought,  an  idea  productive  of 
myths  which,  with  the  aid  of  medieval  imagination,  brought  forth  a 
host  of  fascinating  islands.  Among  these  islands  there  was  an  Atlan¬ 
tis — a  magnet  still  attracting  the  investigations  of  geographers  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  drawing  men  toward  America. 

2.  Geographical  discoveries. — From  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  esjiecially  in  the  latter,  there  was  a  series  of  discoveries, 
and  thus  the  face  of  the  earth  became  better  and  better  known.  The 
west  coast  of  Africa  was  traced  little  by  little.  From  the  Orient  there 
arrived  overwhelming  tales;  the  journey  to  the  lands  of  Prester  John, 
the  picture  of  e.xotic  countries,  broke  the  classic  molds  of  history. 
The  Christian  missions  of  the  thirteenth  centurj’  gave  reply  to  the 
Mongolian  invasions  and  caused  much  comment.  Marco  Polo  blazed 
the  trail  of  modern  Asiatic  geography  which  Oderico  de  Poderdone 
completed  and  adorned  with  magnificent  tales.  In  the  fifteenth 
centurj'  the  Italy  of  Columbus  already  had  a  distinguished  tradition 
of  explorers  and  cartographer;  travels  were  the  great  public  and 
jirivate  enterprise;  geographical  ideas  were  breathed  in  with  the  air, 
and  every  pilot  was  a  discoverer. 

3.  The  unknown  colonies. — It  is  admitted  that  possibly  America  had 
heen  discovered,  although  the  world  was  not  yet  ready  to  make  use 
of  the  fact,  long  before  the  time  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Such 
early  discoveries  probably  came  about  through  the  course  of  sea  cur¬ 
rents,  of  water  highways  on  which  lost  barks  were  borne.  There  are 
two  sides  to  this  question:  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  The  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  contact  between  America  and  Asia  across  the  Pacific  (the 
reeds  which  the  storm  tears  from  the  coast  of  Japan  are  wafted  by 
the  waves  to  California)  does  not  go  beyond  anthropological  and 
linguistic  conjectures  which,  nevertheless,  are  verj'  seductive.  As  for 
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the  theon^  of  De  Gui"nes,  who  in  the  eighteenth  centun^  sought  to 
identify  Mexico  with  the  Fu-Sang  of  the  Chinese,  this  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  refuted.  Let  us  now  consider  the  hypothesis  (indeed,  it  is 
more  than  a  hypothesis)  of  contact  with  Europe  across  the  Atlantic, 
a  subject  better  known  to  us  and  of  much  more  interest,  because  the 
memorx"  of  this  contact  might  have  reached  Columbus  as  a  tradition. 
In  the  Atlantic  there  are  three  currents,  three  routes  which  lead  from 
the.  Old  to  the  New  World — that  of  the  Canaries,  which,  with  favor¬ 
able  winds,  leads  to  the  Antilles,  was  the  route  of  Columbus;  that 
which,  crossing  the  countercurrent  of  (Juinea,  arrives  by  way  of  the 
southern  equatorial  current  at  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  was  the  route  of 
Ojeda  and  Alvarez  Cabral;  and  the  third,  which  leaves  the  shores 
of  the  British  Isles  or  Iceland,  and  reaches  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
Labrador,  or  Newfoundland.  This  last  was  the  route  which  Corte 
Real  was  to  follow,  but  long  since  it  might  have  been  pursued 
by  Normans,  Bascpies,  and  Rochelais.  From  the  Saga  of  Erik  the 
Red,  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  Scandinavian  adventurers  traversed 
it,  but  to  seek  in  America  the  traces  of  those  fiery  pirates,  merely 
from  the  confused  hints  of  this  northern  epic,  would  be  a  vain  en¬ 
deavor.  It  would  seem  that,  without  ever  colonizing,  they  limited 
themselves  to  rapid  incursions.  An  e.xception  is  the  case  of  Green¬ 
land  which,  settled  in  the  coui'se  of  three  centuries,  slowly  detached 
itself  from  Europe,  under  the  attacks  of  the  Eskimos,  so  that  by  the 
fourteenth  centurv'  it  had  already  become  again  a  mysterious  land. 

4.  The  economic  imperative. — While  half  humanity  delighted  itself 
with  the  surprises  of  the  Renaissance,  the  other — the  world  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  adventurers — lived  in  a  frenzy  of  action,  always  longing 
for  the  aromatic  isles  of  spice.  Indeed,  the  route  to  the  Indies,  the 
necessity  of  finding  a  maritime  outlet  for  trade  with  India,  a  necessity 
apparent  in  Europe  after  Constantinople  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Turks,  was  a  general  i)reoccupation.  The  consequences  of  this  de¬ 
sire — and  observe  here  the  connection  of  historical  facts — were  to  be 
the  discoverv'  of  the  New  World  and  the  route  around  the  Cape  of 
(iood  Hope.  From  Italy,  wi^ose  mercantile  genius  had  attained  the 
ekupience  of  its  poetiy',  there  sallied  forth  from  time  to  time  geogra¬ 
phers  more  or  less  well  trained  to  oiler  to  whatever  monarch  might 
desire  it  a  new  project,  a  new  solution  of  the  enigma  of  the  j)assage 
to  the  east. 

5.  Militant  humanism. — Since  Italy  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
epoch,  what  happened  there  happened  to  the  world.  Events  chal¬ 
lenged  intelligence.  Besides  the  humanists  who  traveled  only  in 
books,  there  were  others  to  whom  we  may  ajiiily  the  name  of  militant 
humanists,  because  they  purposely  followed  the  (piest  of  science  and 
traveled,  so  to  speak,  under  the  aegis  of  wise  men.  Like  our  polar 
heroes,  Ciriaco  Pizzicolli  d’Ancona — to  name  but  one  in  a  hundred — 
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(lid  not  seek  any  profit  from  his  voyages,  hut  simply  intellectual 
interest,  and  even  left  his  merchant’s  house  to  start  out  on  a  savant’s 
tour,  collecting  documents  in  Italy,  Greece,  the  .Egean  and  Asia 
Minor. 

In  this  environment,  which  already  contains  the  embryo  of  the 
discovery,  appears  the  opi)ortune  hand  of  the  magician,  who  makes 
a  few  passes  in  the  air,  fuses  the  vague  scattered  elements,  and  offers 
a  coin  on  his  palm. 


(’olumbus  iidieiited  the  ])apers  of  his  father-in-law  Perestrello  and 
with  the  papers  much  news.  He  talked  eagerly  with  old  sailors  and 
everywhere — in  books,  as  well  as  in  streets — he  encountered  what  we 
may  continue  to  call  the  presage  of  America.  Oviedo  and  Garcilaso 
the  Inca  tell  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor  who  died  in  Columbus’s  house, 
beipieathing  him  documents.  Pedro  Velasco,  the  pilot,  gave  Colum¬ 
bus  at  La  Kabida  the  ajipro.ximate  bearings  of  the  Island  of  Flores, 
lot)  leagues  from  Fayal.  The  one-eyed  man  of  Santa  Maria  and  the 
Galician  in  Murcia  talked  of  some  ships  which  had  been  wrecked  on 
unknown  shores,  shores  which  might  well  be  those  of  Newfoundland. 
.\nd  there  was  a  sailor  from  Madeira,  whose  testimony  seemed  vision¬ 
ary,  for  on  every  journey  he  swore  that  he  discerned  unexplored  lands. 
Vas((uez  de  la  Frontera,  when  he  was  sailing  in  the  Portuguese  service, 
also  made  certain  observations.  Oh,  what  eagerness  to  discuss  news, 
to  mingle  with  the  sailors  in  the  ports,  to  talk  with  the  old  sea  dogs, 
to  mix  even  with  the  offscourings  of  humanity  to  be  found  in  the 
taverns  telling  of  shipwrecks  and  the  miracles  of  the  sea!  These 
dregs  of  reality  were  spiced  with  a  little  mythology.  There  was  talk 
with  bated  breath  of  two  rich  and  goodly  lands,  Antilia  and  Cipango. 
Antilia — ante  “island  placed  before,’’  from  which  were  derived 

first  Ahtilla  and  then  Haiti — was  a  fabulous  land  which  came  to  pre¬ 
figure  America.  Cipango,  the  country’  most  easj*  of  access,  which 
should  be  found  on  the  way  to  Asia,  represented  the  route  to  India. 
The  die  was  cast  for  the  least  dangerous,  but  the  most  audacious 
turned  up.  Searching  for  Cipango,  the  Discoverer  found  Antilia! 
Some  say  that  in  his  inmost  mind,  Columbus,  in  the  beginning  at  least, 
also  had  his  ideas  about  Antilia,  even  though  when  he  found  land 
he  was  already  sure  that  he  was  nearing  the  domains  of  the  Great 
Khan.  This  can  not  be  demonstrated,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 

If  you  still  wish  to  convince  yourself  more  completely  of  the  part 
which  imagination  played  in  the  discovery,  look  at  the  favorite  books 
of  the  Great  Discoverer.  The  list,  I  assure  you,  is  edifying.  Marco 
Polo  overwhelms  him  with  glittering  descriptions;  in  his  book  you 
will  find  cities  of  marble,  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  the 
picture  of  Cathay  which  the  Middle  Ages  filled  with  monsters  and 
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dragons;  the  llistoria  Eennn  of  Pins  II  is  no  less  exciting;  and  the 
Imago  Mundi  of  Cardinal  Ailly  will  give  you  your  fill  of  grifiins, 
dragons,  basilisks,  licorns  and  unicorns,  luany-headed  serpents,  and 
other  terrifying  creatures.  In  the  mind  of  Columbus  visions  and 
realities  mingled.  Like  the  elect  and  the  ])rophets,  he  heard  voices 
on  his  fourth  voj’age.  Meantime  he  sought  for  Eden  in  the  Antilles; 
he  hoped  for  the  opulent  lands  which  Marco  Polo  had  offered  him, 
and  he  would  not  have  been  surprised  to  find  the  country  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons  and  of  the  Anthropophagi.  Ilis  contemporaries  believed  that 
the  Caribbean  islands  were  the  home  of  the  Polyphemi  and  Lestrigo- 
nians.  Santo  Domingo  was  turned  into  Ophir  and  the  source  of  King 
Solomon’s  wealth.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  Columbus  believed 
himself  near  Paradise,  which  an  illness  prevented  him  from  reaching. 
But  let  us  not  hesitate  to  say  it !  A  slight  exaggeration  does  not  offend 
the  decorum  of  liistory;  the  discovery  is  the  result  of  both  scientific 
errors  and  poetical  divination.  Such  is  the  comple.xity  of  human 
affairs;  so  reason  must  bow  down  as  something  greater  shines  through. 

VI 

For  America  to  become  possible,  for  the  discovery  to  hurst  into 
being,  it  was  needful  that  the  spark  of  dreams  should  set  off  the 
jiowder  of  reality.  Who  made  the  disco-ver>'  possible?  Let  us  leave 
aside  symbolical  explanations,  kings  and  gentlemen  who  gave  only 
good  words,  and  let  us  come  down  to  matters  of  fact.  The  discover^', 
like  all  great  Iberian  deeds,  was  the  result  of  private  initiative.  Let  us 
look  again  at  the  Pinzon  brothers.  The  disputes  between  Martin 
Alonso  Pin/.on  and  Columbus  are  of  no  imjiortance  to  histor>'.  There 
are  even  those  who  jiretend  that  Martin  Alonso  led  Columbus  over 
a  route  already  known  to  the  former.  The  imiiortant  thing  is  to  take 
into  account  that  Martin  Alonso  was  a  rich  shipowner,  well  known  for 
his  seamanship  and  honesty;  that  he  belonged  to  a  numerous  and 
resjiected  family;  that  he  was  a  studious  man  well  connected  with  the 
savants  in  Rome  and  when  necessarj’  a  brave  soldier,  as  is  proved  hj" 
his  actions  against  the  Portuguese;  that  of  the  three  caravels  of  the 
discovery,  two  were  his;  that,  furthermore,  he  invested  a  third  part 
of  his  worldly  wealth  in  the  expedition;  that,  thanks  to  his  personal 
influence,  his  brothers  and  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  illustrious  navigators, 
decided  to  embark  with  Columbus;  and  finally  that  only  because  of 
his  personal  prestige  was  it  possible  to  recruit  men  for  the  trip,  since 
it  is  well  known  that  before  he  intervened  not  a  single  member  of  the 
crew  could  be  obtained,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  royal  decree  which 
offered  amnesty  to  all  accused  men  who  desired  to  enlist  under 
Columbus. 
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Throiiglioiit  Hispanic  histon'  private  initiative  is  always  in  the 
forefront,  and  to  say  private  initiative  is  to  say  the  people,  the 
Unknown  Soldier,  Juan  Espafiol.  Private  initiative  brought  about 
the  Reconcpiest;  its  hero,  the  Cid  Cainpeador,  had  been  outlawed  by 
the  King;  however,  at  each  new  victoiy  over  the  Moors  he  sent 
presents  to  the  monarch,  because  S])anish  individualism  is  not 
anarchical  nor  rancorous.  For  a  time,  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella — 
who  were  homely  people  of  true  Spanish  birth — private  initiative 
ascended  the  throne,  and  then  the  monarchy  began  to  achieve  the 
unity  of  the  kingdom.  But  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  unfortunate 
in  their  descendants,  and  the  foreign  dynasties,  the  professional 
dynasties,  who  succeeded  them,  either  twisted  the  axis  of  Spanish 
life  or  were  unsuccessful  in  making  points  of  contact  between  Spain 
and  Kurope.  Centuries  later,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  independence 
against  Napoleon,  once  again  ])rivate  initiative  came  forward  to  expel 
tlie  foreign  invader,  in  desjiite  of  the  monarch  himself,  who  had 
already  surrendered. 

To  return  to  our  America.  At  the  hour  of  the  discover}’,  we  may 
say  that  private  initiative  was  exemplified  in  the  Pinzon  brothers; 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  in  Ilernan  Cortes,  who  began  f)y  rebelling 
against  Gov.  Diego  Velasquez  and  commenced  a  journey  to  Mexico 
on  his  own  responsibility.  What  were  the  adelantados,  the  flower  of 
the  conquistadores,  hut  ])rivate  adventurers,  who  fought  on  their  own 
account  and  at  their  own  risk  and  whom  the  Crown  sanctioned  if  they 
were  successful,  as  Alfonso  VI  sanctioned  the  doid)tful  deeds  of  the 
Cid  when  they  had  been  accomplished?  Thus  we  have  a  wave  of 
private  initiative,  later  communicated  to  the  American  colonies, 
with  the  result,  for  instance,  that  the  first  settlers  of  New  Spain, 
immediately  after  the  conquest  in  the  sixteenth  century,  felt  them¬ 
selves  different  from  and  rivals  to  the  recently  arrived  Peninsidar 
officials.  And  from  this  phenomenon,  which  had  its  equivalent  in 
ever}’  colony,  was  derived  the  germ  of  the  new  patriotism  and  the 
desire  for  liberty.  The  Spanish  Empire  was  not  maintained  by  the 
administration  nor  by  maritime  power,  which  indeed  Spain  never 
had.  The  S])anish  Empire  was  a  miracle  with  no  physical  basis 
wliich  lasted  three  centuries  only  because  of  respect  for  the  monar¬ 
chical  idea  and  for  Catholicism,  conce])ts  deeply  graven  in  the  mind  of 
the  Spanish  people.  Deficient,  indeed,  was  the  work  of  colonization; 
half  Spain’s  inhabitants  journeyed  to  America,  where  they  lived  as 
they  saw  fit.  Hence  new  nations  were  born.  Let  us  bless  the 
commercial  and  economic  inefficiency  which  produced  them,  and 
let  us  also  bless  our  Iberian  mother  countries,  Spain  and  Portugal,  since 
independence  signifies  a  break  with  the  past  much  more  than  a  break 
with  the  mother  countr}’. 
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VII 

After  America  was  discovered,  what  should  he  done  with  it?  Over 
all  conquests  of  matter  the  iniiul  is  suiireme.  Portugal  and  Sjiain 
were  roused  hy  the  discoveries,  which  soon  took  on  an  evangelical 
character.  The  medieval  crusades  were  succeeded  hy  the  American 
crusade,  and  Pope  Alexander  divided  between  the  two  monarchies 
the  lands  already  found  and  to  he  found.  From  this  moment  Amer¬ 
ica — whatever  the  contingencies  and  errors  of  history- — commenced  to 
take  form  before  the  eyes  of  humanity  as  a  place  where  justice  might 
he  more  nearly  equal,  liberty  better  understood,  happiness  more 
complete  and  shared  hy  more  of  the  people — in  other  words,  a 
dreamed-of  Republic,  a  Utopia.  The  idea  of  America  was  imjiressivc 
t(*  the  outstanding  Europeans  of  that  time.  n(»w  many  <lreams 
unfolded!  As  soon  as  America,  like  a  nereid,  lifted  her  head,  there 
was  an  almost  overwhelming  production  of  tales  of  Uto])ia.  The 
humanists  revived  the  style  of  the  polith-al  discussion  in  the  manner 
of  Plato  and  began,  their  thoughts  fixed  on  America,  to  dream  of  a 
more  fortunate  humanity.  Dogmas  were  crushed  hy  the  sight  of 
new  customs.  The  possibility  of  other  modes  of  civilization  more 
faithfid  to  the  earth  was  conceived  and  the  Xaked  Philosopher  of 
Peter  Martyr  prepared  the  way  for  the  Good  Saivge  of  Rousseau, 
as  full  of  natural  virtue  as  a  fruit  of  juice.  American  exoticism, 
which  Chinard,  Dermenghem,  and  others  had  carefully  studied, 
seasoned  literature  with  a  new  flavor.  I'nlike  oriental  exoticism, 
which  always  limited  itself  to  the  picturescpie,  this  American  e.xoticism 
had  a  moral  purpose;  that  is,  European  literature  sought  to  prove  hy 
means  of  America  an  a  priori  conception — the  age  of  gold  of  the 
ancients,  the  state  of  natural  innocence,  without  acknowledging  the 
heretical  aspect  of  this  notion.  Who  amongst  the  most  noble  figures 
of  European  thought  could  escape  the  mirage  of  America?  America 
left  its  mark  on  Erasmus,  on  Thomas  More,  Rabelais,  Tasso,  Mon¬ 
taigne,  Bacon,  and  Tomaso  Campanella.  If  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 
dreamed  of  finding  a  fountain  of  eternal  youth  in  Florida,  the  philos¬ 
ophers  asked  of  the  New  World  a  stimulus  for  the  political  perfecting 
of  men.  Such  is  the  true  American  tradition  on  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  insist. 

The  testimony  of  Montaigne  is  singularly  expressive.  In  his  soul 
was  played  the  drama  of  America  accompanied  by  that  solemn 
music  of  thoughts  which  still  move  us.  Montaigne  recognized  that 
the  mere  contrast  between  the  things  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World 
awakened  in  him  that  comprehension  of  all  doctrines  which  Bacon 
and  Shakespeare  were  to  learn  of  him,  that  spirit  of  pardon,  that 
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charity.  During  tlic  youtli  of  Montaigne  America  was  becoming 
larger  day  by  day,  and  gravitation  toward  America  seemed  to  raise 
liim  above  the  moral  level  of  his  time,  lie  read  eagerly  the  stories 
of  the  chroniclers  and,  furthermore,  as  an  oflicial  of  Bordeaux,  he 
saw  and  wondered  at  the  articles  and  merchandise  imported  from 
the  generous  new  land.  In  addition,  one  of  his  servants  had  lived  10 
years  in  Brazil  and  recounted  to  him  the  customs  of  the  New  World. 
.Vlways  disposed  to  welcome  a  paradox,  Montaigne  wondered  whether 
after  all  civilization  were  not  an  immense  aberrance,  if  the  American 
man,  “the  beautiful  nude  Inca  and  the  Mexican  clad  in  feathers,” 
as  (longora  said,  were  not  nearer  to  the  Creator,  if  customs  did  not 
have  only  a  relative  basis.  And  he  concluded  by  describing  the 
relinement  and  the  art  of  the  Kdeidike  towns  of  the  Tupi-Guarani. 
Montaigne  said  to  himself  that  those  indigenes  were  cannibals,  but 
(piestioned  whether  eating  one’s  fellow  beings  were  not  preferable  to 
»*nslaving  and  exploiting  them  as  the  civilized  Europeans  exploited 
nine-tenths  of  humanity.  Although  America  tortured  its  prisoners 
of  war,  Europe,  Montaigne  thought,  inflicted  more  tortures  in  the 
name  of  religion  and  of  justice.  Ami  here  you  see,  induced  by  con¬ 
tact  with  America,  the  mind  of  a  representative  European  originating 
the  preliminary  outlines  of  the  boldest  and  most  advanced  points  of 
view  held  in  our  own  times.  This  disagreement  with  the  errors  of 
European  thought  went  on  actpiiring  more  strength.  This  atmosphere 
l)ermeated  Protestantism  and  Puritanism  and,  much  more,  Quaker¬ 
ism,  which  finally  took  refuge  in  America.  What  a  radiant  promise 
was  the  New  World  to  all  the  discontented!  While  the  merchants 
made  their  plans  for  gain,  while  the  Christian  apostles,  of  illustrious 
tradition  in  America,  prepared  their  crusades  for  conversion,  a  whole 
people  of  dreamers  was  moving  toward  Utopia. 

America,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  was  desired  and  dis¬ 
covered  (I  almost  said  invented)  precisely  as  a  field  for  the  overflow 
of  the  great  quixotic  impulses  which  could  not  be  contained  within 
the  old  narrow  limits  of  the  world.  The  creators  and  discoverers  of 
America  were  those  whose  bodies  or  souls  were  athirst,  those  who 
needed  golden  houses  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  luxury,  or  virgin 
souls  in  which  to  implant  the  idea  of  God.  Later  America  continued 
to  be  a  refuge  of  the  persecuted:  it  was  already  the  land  in  which 
an  accusing  eye  could  not  hinder  the  regeneration  of  Cain;  it  was 
already  the  hospitable  home  for  the  proscribed  Hugenots  and  other 
Protestants. 

Now  came  European  colonization.  For  three  centuries  the  slow 
l)rocesses  of  germination  weighed  upon  America;  the  ideal  lived,  but 
in  a  dormant  condition.  For  although  the  seed  appeared  at  the  time 
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of  the  discovery,  later,  when  spiritual  enerjiies  could  find  an  outlet 
only  through  the  administration  of  the  viceroys,  that  seed  lay  sleep¬ 
ing  beneath  the  soil.  But  it  was  not  dead:  on  the  contrary.  As  the 
Americans  won  their  independence,  this  ideal  became  more  and  more 
clear,  definite,  and  universal.  During  the  nineteenth  century  the 
greatest  Utopians— -whether  spiritualists,  socialists,  or  communists, 
whether  their  beliefs  were  true  or  mistaken — took  their  way  to  America 
as  to  a  promised  land,  where  the  happiness  to  which  the}*  all  aspired 
under  different  names  might  be  realized  without  an  effort.  Even 
to-day  the  whole  continent  is  an  incarnation  of  hope  and  offers  to 
Europe  a  home  for  its  human  overflow. 

Either  this  is  the  meaning  of  history  or  history  has  no  meaning. 
If  it  is  not  the  meaning,  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  Americans  know  it. 
Immediate  necessities,  surface  misunderstandings,  may  lead  us  astray 
for  a  day  or  for  a  year  and  even  for  a  hundred  years;  the  great  orbit 
will  be  unaffected.  The  declination  of  our  America  is  as  surely  fi.xed 
as  that  of  a  star.  America  began  as  an  ideal  and  continues  to  be  an 
ideal.  America  is  Utopia. 

Kemember  with  what  emotion  Wilhelm  Meister  entertained  the 
idea  of  remaking  his  happiness  in  America.  In  the  hands  of  Philina, 
the  good  seamstress,  the  scissors  tremble  at  the  mere  thought  of 
cutting  out  garments  for  those  in  the  new  colony.  Lydia  feels  herself 
school-mistress  for  the  new  generation.  The  grave  Montan  thinks 
only  of  mines  and  mining.  Behind  them  are  pleasures  and  suffer¬ 
ings,  the  years  of  apprenticeship  and  the  years  of  aimless  travels.  O, 
(loethe,  profound  poet!  A  light  breeze  dries  the  jubilant  tears  on 
the  cheeks  of  Felix  as  he  returns  to  life.  Standing  in  the  prow,  Wil¬ 
helm  Meister  crosses  his  arms  and,  full  of  confidence  in  America, 
contemplates  the  horizon. 

VIII 

The  lighthouse  will  rise  in  that  lovely  isle  whose  configuration, 
according  to  Peter  Martyr,  is  that  of  a  chestnut  leaf.  It  is  the  island 
of  Santo  Domingo,  the  ancestral  home  of  America,  the  primacy  of 
the  Indies,  the  chosen  of  the  Admiral,  which,  according  to  Menendez  y 
Pelayo,  received  from  heaven  beauty  with  misfortune  and  many 
times  had  to  remake  itself  through  the  storms  of  its  historj",  strug¬ 
gling  patiently  and  alone  as  if  it  knew  itself  reserved  for  great  des¬ 
tinies.  Now  there  will  hasten  to  its  coasts  a  pilgrimage  of  all  the 
jieoples  of  America,  bearing  stones  for  the  tower  of  our  alliance. 
That  flag  of  light  which  moves  over  the  water  will  mark  the  course 
for  the  sailor  and  throw  high  on  the  heavens  the  Utopian  promise  of 
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IV 

Address  of  Nestor  E.  de  Figueiredo,  President  of  the  Brazilian 
Institute  of  Architects 

In  this  historic  inoinent  which  bringcs  the  announcement  of  the 
name  of  the  architect  to  whose  lot  has  fallen  the  honor  of  interpreting 
the  collective  sentiment  of  the  people  of  both  Americas,  the  Brazilian 
commission  collaborating  with  the  members  of  the  Jurj"  of  Award  in 
the  international  competition  for  the  selection  of  plans  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  monumental  lighthouse  to  the  genius  of  Columbus,  expresses 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  Permanent  Lighthouse  Committee 
of  the  Union’s  Governing  Board  its  gratitude  for  the  compliment  paid 
it  and  offers  its  highest  praise  to  the  spiritual  discernment  shown  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  competition.  The  Brazilian  architects  who 
are  tinding  inspiration  for  the  develojnnent  of  self-expression  through 
the  medium  of  art  under  the  guidance  of  the  Central  Institute  of 
Architects  will  always  treasure  as  one  of  the  most  significant  events 
in  the  history  of  their  profession  the  honor  conferred  upon  their  coun¬ 
try  by  the  choice  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  the  place  for  the  meeting  of 
the  jury  which  has  just  made  public  the  announcement  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  important  events  of  the  century. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  once  again  architects  have  been  called  upon 
to  immortalize  through  their  art  the  sublime  aebievement  of  one 
of  the  world’s  great  figures;  and  the  monument  whose  design  has  been 
chosen  for  this  purpose  will  serve  not  only  as  a  tribute  to  the  moral 
grandeur  of  one  man  but  will  symbolize  the  ties  which  unite  all  the 
lieoples  of  America. 

Architecture  is  an  art  of  deep  social  significance  which  reaches  the 
soul  through  a  philosophy  all  its  own.  Before  the  architect  envisioned 
a  monument  worthy  to  stand  forever  there  in  Santo  Domingo,  his 
was  the  experience  of  having  been  transported  to  the  highest  realms 
of  human  thought.  Then  and  only  then  did  he  create  the  design  of 
a  monument  to  the  Great  Navigator  which  would  kindle  in  the  souls  of 
those  who  gazed  upon  it  the  divine  flame  of  brotherly  love. 

Thus  the  united  America  disclosed  to  the  world  by  the  deed  of  the 
Great  Discoverer,  now  four  centuries  later  proclaims  to  posterity  by 
the  erection  of  this  monument  the  imperishable  glory  of  his  name 
and  the  spirit  of  the  present  age. 

All  hail  to  the  winner  of  the  competition! 

All  hail  to  those  who  with  heart  and  mind  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  task  of  bringing  this  project  to  a  successful  termination! 


MOOKL  OF  I'HEMIATKI)  DKSKIX  FOK  COLlMm  s  LKillTIIOfSE 

The  internalioniil  jury,  in  awarilint;  the  first  prir.e  to  J.  I,.  (Heave,  staled:  “AlthotiKh  e\|iressiiins  of  new  resoiirtes  in  eonstnietion  elinraclerizinit  our  Iwentielli 
eenturv  are  absent,  one  ilesiKii.  makiiiK  wonderful  use  of  liKht  iloes  lake  reftiiie  in  a  directness,  sitnplieity,  and  force  worthy  the  ({real  luonuinents  of  the  aiies. 
This  design  is  symbolic  but  not  to  the  |)oint  where  sviniMilism  interferes  with  tlie  simple  tieauty  of  llie  work  as  archile<-lure.  ."(een  from  the  air  or  from  envi¬ 
ronment,  the  siiniile  ma,ss  becomes  a  noble  elemental  feature  of  the  grounil  in  character  worthy  of  the  steadfast  courage  and  faith  of  the  Oreat  Disi-overer  it 
coniniemorales.  ” 


THE  COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIGHTHOUSE 

DESIGN 


By  .1.  L.  (iLKAVE,  A.  K.  I.  H.  A. 

Author  of  thv  Drsigu 
THE  IDEAL 

THIS  is  nn  attempt  to  build  the  greatest  monument  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  This  is  a  monument  to  the  greatest  ideal  in  the  world — 
“  l*/o(jre)<n  to  (lod.”  This  is  a  monument  to  C'hristopher  Columbus, 
the  chosen  personification  of  that  greatest  ideal,  l^rogreux — the 
innate  urge;  the  irresistible  aim  of  man  since  man  was.  (toJ — tbe 
mysterious  ])ower  behind  the  world;  that  made  the  world;  that  is 
the  world  and  that  will  end  the  world. 

Progress  to  (iod — the  blind  urge  to  progress  that  spurs  us  on  to  the 
unknown  end;  that  makes  each  discovery  a  stej)  forward  into  the  dark 
and  each  invention  another  length  of  pathway  lighted,  until  every¬ 
thing  is  explained,  and  we  know  who  we  are,  what  we  are,  and  why 
we  are. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  IDEAL 

Having  this  ideal  of  Progress  to  God,  the  ])roblem  is  to  convert  it 
to  some  striking  and  tangible  form  whicb  will  empbasize  it  to  tbe 
jieople  who  already  realize  it,  and  overwhelmingly  convince  those 
who  do  not.  How  can  this  be  done?  Surely  only  by  takiiig  some 
man  (in  this  case  Christopher  Columbus,  wbo  of  all  men  in  history 
best  expresses  this  ideal)  and,  using  him  as  the  central  theme,  building 
up  tbe  monument  round  bim  as  tbe  Greeks  built  tbeir  Parthenon 
around  the  central  theme  of  Pallas  Athene,  who  embodied  tbe  ideals 
of  their  age.  And  so  we  begin.  We  show  Columbus  starting  from 
nothing,  building  up  in  tbe  form  of  a  cross,  surging  forward  through 
pain,  struggles,  disappointments  to  achievement  and  a  triumphant 
end,  shooting  up  to  God.  We  show  him  sharp,  clear,  and  distinct. 
The  vivid  germ  of  the  monument,  and  round  this  germ,  we  show  his 
spirit,  like  a  halo.  We  show  it  by  space  indefinable,  intangible,  limit¬ 
less,  building  up  rmind  his  material  life  still  in  the  form  of  the  Cross, 
still  symbolizing  bis  ideals.  And  round  his  spirit,  guided  by  it,  shaped 
by  it,  we  get  Modern  Progress,  the  increasing,  irresistible  surge  of  the 
world  through  the  centuries  sweeping  towards  the  light- — the  point 
at  which,  like  Columbus,  our  aspirations  shoot  upwards  to  God. 

Does  the  form  need  justifying?  Is  it  not  obvious?  Could  the  great 
mass  be  anything  but  Progress,  the  march  forward,  the  strong  sweep 
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forward  and  upward?  And  can  the  Cross  be  anytliin"  but  God? 
The  Cross  permeates  the  whole  country  with  its  atinospliere.  The 
Cross  means  everythin"  that  is  jrood.  Whatever  "ood  spiritual  or 
material  qualities  are  in  the  world  are  symbolized  by  the  Cross. 
What  a  {Treat  start  it  "ives  a  monument  to  take  the  form  of  a  Cross! 
One  "hmee  and  the  visitor  is  prepared.  He  is  struck  at  once  with  a 
proper  mood  which  can  be  played  on.  The  Cross  can  never  be  cheap. 
One  li"ht  remark  which  can  easily  be  made  by  one  of  the  thousands 
of  visitors  about  any  other  symbol  and  the  monument  is  ruined.  Xo 
one  dare  sneer  at  the  Cross.  Las  Casas  wrote  in  his  diary:  “They 
made  it  a  practice  in  all  those  countries  and  islands  when  they  went 
on  shore,  to  set  up  and  leave  there  a  cross.”  Columbus  himself  wrote: 
“You  shall  set  up  crosses  on  all  roads  and  pathwa3's,  for  as  God  be 
praised,  this  land  belongs  to  Christians,  the  remembrance  of  it  must 
be  preserved  to  all  time.”  That  in  itself  is  enough. 

DESCHIPTIOX 

Let  us  follow  the  progress  of  a  visitor  through  the  monument.  He 
stands  between  the  embracing  arms  of  the  loggias,  in  the  court  of 
Columbus,  gathering  courage  to  enter  the  great  slit.  Above  him 
towers  the  great  mass;  he  can  not  mistake  the  meaning.  Not  onl.v  its 
verj’  shape  but  the  hundreds  of  names  carved  all  over  the  surface 
mark  it  unmistakeabW  as  Progress.  He  would  be  fascinated  bv  the 
bierogl^’phic  names,  deeds;  hundreds  of  them,  showing  the  building 
up,  centurj’  In-  centurj',  from  Columbus’s  time  to  our  own.  Einstein, 
Lindbergh,  Mozart,  Pizarro,  oidj’  one  small  panel  for  each.  All  the 
nations  of  the  world;  all  the  languages  of  the  world.  How  small  he 
would  feel!  How  unimportant!  Venturing  finalh*  into  the  slit, 
between  the  great  rough,  red  walls,  he  would  be  attracted  directlj" 
to  the  brilliant  tomb  in  the  center  of  the  chapel,  in  the  heart  of  the 
monument.  Around  it  a  great  encircling  sheet  of  light  through 
which  he  would  glimpse  the  indescribable  richness  of  the  tomb  itself — 
the  gem  in  the  center  of  the  whole  2,r)00-acre  laj’out.  On  each  side 
of  him  the  entrances  to  the  museum  and  libraries,  everything  pecu¬ 
liarly  connected  with  Columbus  being  at  this  low  level.  And  passing 
the  tomb,  he  would  come  to  the  great  canj’on  of  Columbus.  Along 
the  center  runs  the  long,  serpentlike  black-green  granite  tail  of 
sculpture,  on  which  he  follows  the  material  life  of  Columbus  rising 
out  of  the  pebbh',  sandj’  floor  of  the  canj’on.  The  walls  are  of  a  verv 
rough  texture,  deep  earthj'  red  in  color.  The  uncann\’  gloom,  the 
deathlj-  silence,  the  overawing  peace,  perfect  peace  that  transfers  him 
down  the  ages  to  Columbus’s  own  time;  that  makes  him  a  participant 
in  the  verj"  spirit  of  Columbus;  that  makes  him  feel  the  confinement, 
the  gloom,  the  superstition  of  that  age,  and  as  thej"  did,  gathering 
hope  and  courage  from  the  view  of  present  progress,  high  above  his 
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head.  And  then,  rising  to  the  top  of  the  monument,  he  would  be 
struck  with  the  openness  of  modern  progress,  and  gazing  down  from 
the  heights,  see  far  below,  the  thin,  threadlike,  unquenchable  spirit 
of  Columbus,  from  which  the  whole  monument  takes  its  form,  gather¬ 
ing  inspiration  thereupon  according  to  his  nature,  and  the  walk  along 
to  the  great  beacon,  the  altar  of  modern  progress.  Would  he  see  the 
symbolism  in  the  21  spokes  of  the  encircling  brazier?  The  whole 
monument  is  full  of  symbolism.  Everything  means  something.  Not 


J.  L.  (il.KAVK 

English  archilect  whose  <le- 
siKD  for  the  Colunilms 
.\Iemorial  I.ifihlhoiise  was 
awarile<l  first  jirize  in  the 
final  stage  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  arehiteetiiral  eom- 
IHisition. 


('opyrisht  by  Eiiiniantiel  l«vy 

the  crude  sentimental  variety  which  labels  everything.  If  a  thing  is 
labeled,  a  man  would  forget  it  by  the  time  he  reached  the  ground. 
If,  out  of  all  the  monument,  he  discovers  one  thing  for  himself,  he 
will  remember  it  all  his  life,  and  then  tell  his  children.  And  when 
he  finally  reached  the  grouiul  and  took  a  last  look,  what  thoughts  the 
monument  might  conjure  uj)  in  his  mind.  An  Aztec  Serpent!  An 
Egyptian  Sphinx!  A  conventionalized  human  body  lying  prostrate, 
brain  in  the  head  held  proudly  up  looking  for  new  worlds  to  concpier! 
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The  very  shape  reminiscent  of  airplanes,  ships,  motor  ears — an  abso¬ 
lute  symbol  of  modern  movement.  And  add  to  all  this  the  climatic 
conditions,  sometimes  hazy  and  blurred ;  sometimes  sharp  and  distinct; 
sometimes  a  heavy  leaden  look  like  the  somber  march  of  civilization 
viewed  over  the  centuries.  Sometimes  movin"  quickly,  vividly,  as 
the  hreath-takiiif;  speed  of  modern  progress  appears  to-day.  Perhaps 
he  woidd  he  there  to  see  the  great  flash  along  the  canyon  as  the  sun 
takes  its  a.xis.  These  thoughts  seem  endless. 

niKu’s-EYE  VIEW 

Imagine  the  first  sight  of  land  from  a  trans-Atlantic  air  flight.  A 
tremendous  cross  inlaid  in  the  ground.  A  double  cross,  showing  the 
parallel  theme.  A  cross  of  an  elongated  shape,  giving  the  idea  of 
progress.  The  whole  the  symbol  of  Columbus.  From  one’s  first 
sight  it  reads  exactly  the  same  as  at  close  ({uarters.  Surely  a  most 
important  point.  It  might  he  amusing  in  an  exhibition  to  have  some¬ 
thing  that  changes  as  one  gets  closer,  such  as  a  cross  from  a  distance, 
a  ship  close  to,  hut  it  woidd  not  have  the  enduring  qualities  necessaiy 
for  a  monument  of  this  kind,  where  the  ideal  must  he  clear  and  sinqile 
in  itself,  carried  forward  ruthlessly  to  its  logical  and  overwhelming 
conclusion.  A  case  where  mon(*tony  is  not  monotony,  hut  unity, 
and  a  supreme  singletiess  of  puriiose,  like  the  Pyramids.  The  roads, 
airport,  seaport,  and  alt  other  buildings  are  toned  in  with  the  forest. 
Only  the  cross  is  white  and  viWd,  like  a  flashing  sword  inlaid  in  the 
ground.  Has  not  every  C’hristian  member  of  the  Church  which  built 
the  Americas  been  signed  as  a  token  of  faith  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
and  is  it  not  a  wonderful  idea  that  the  Americas  as  a  whole  should  he 
signed  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  so  that  a  traveler  at  his  first  view  of 
land  knows  that  their  ideals  are  also  hound  up  with  God?  In  olden 
times  to  commemorate  anything  they  set  up  crosses,  market  crosses, 
town  crosses,  memorial  crosses,  with  slight  variations  to  suit  the  indi¬ 
vidual  circumstances.  As  they  did,  so  do  we.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
air  crosses. 

COLOR 

Imagine  the  green  l)a«‘kground  of  the  jungle,  slashed  across  with  the 
light  green  cross,  carrying  the  vivid  creamy-white  cross  of  the  monu¬ 
ment’s  mass,  picked  out  in  the  center  with  vivid  gold,  jiurples,  and 
reds,  like  a  gem  set  in  the  heart  of  the  cross.  The  great  slits  of  the 
canyons  a  deep,  earthy  red  color,  telling  for  miles  against  the  outer 
mass,  creamy  yellow  at  the  base,  toning  to  white  toward  the  center, 
with  the  hieroglyphic  lettering  brought  out  in  reds  and  blues  and 
greens,  darker  at  the  top,  fading  off  to  the  bottom. 


roKTHAIT  <tK  COMM  m  s,  MY  ANTONIO  DKI,  KINCON 

If  till'  atillii'iitic'ity  of  this  iwrlniit  eouUI  Ih'  fslat)lishr<l,  it  woulil  f>o  the  most  im|M>rtant  of  the  Aifiiiiral- 
It  is  extremely  olil  and  has  tna-n  reprofliiiwl  inmimerahle  times.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  in 
what  was  until  rtwntly  the  private  library  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  and  according  to  tradition,  was  painted 
by  the  artist  .\ntonio  del  liincxm  after  Columbus's  return  from  his  second  voyage.  The  first  copies  were 
put)lish(‘d  ta-fore  the  year  IfiltO. 


TiiK  LKiirniorsK  sitk 


Miip  of  Santo  Dotiiirit!"  anil  environs 
sliowiiiK  liK-alioii  ot  Die  <'oliiiiil>iis 
.Mcniiorial  l.itthtlaaisp,  indicatiMl  liy  a 
tilack  s<|iiare  in  llie  1‘a.seo  ile  las  \a- 
cioiips  loaditift  to  the  Tan  American 
airilrotne.  Itefereni'es:  I,  lloinaKe 
Tower;  2,  t’oldn  I’lara:  H,  ('atlie<lral; 
4,  Kiiins  of  tile  iliai.se  of  Dieito 
< 'oinnilais;  fl,  ('iistoinhoiise;  ti,  Knins 
of  Rosario  ('hiircli;  7,  f'olninhiis 
Konntaiii:  s,  liastion  Keliruar.v  27;  !t, 
I’resiitential  I’alace. 
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LIGHTING  EFFECTS 

And  a^ain,  wluit  of  the  night?  Tlie  two  groat  cross  slieets  of 
hlood  red  flame,  forming  the  C’ross  of  Columhiis,  surrounded  by  the 
blinding  white  Imt  more  indistinct  Cross  of  Modern  Progress  around 
it,  so  tliat  the  same  jiarallel  and  the  same  theme  are  kept  up  oven  at 
night.  On  cloudy  nights,  casting  a  reflected  cross  on  the  sky,  hover¬ 
ing  over  all  Santo  Domingo  and  when  clouds  are  high,  casting  up  a 
more  blurred,  hut  tremendous  cross,  a  blood-red  brother  of  the 
Southern  Cross.  Even  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  lighthouse  light. 
One  does  not  notice  the  actual  revolving  ray,  only  the  pulsing  effect 
it  gives  to  the  whole  monument,  making  it  look  like  a  great  beast 
crouching  on  the  ground,  panting  evenly,  ever  awake  and  ever 
watchful. 

AS  A  SYMBOL 

The  most  imiiortant  point  about  a  monument  is  tliat  it  should  un¬ 
mistakably  refer  to  the  man  to  whom  it  is  built.  It  should  he  imiios- 
sihle  to  confuse  it  with  any  other  subject,  hut  1  do  not  know  of  any 
monument  that  does.  How  could  it?  In  this  case  one  might  show 
a  galleon,  with  a  cross  on  its  sails,  and  it  could  mean  any  crusader;  at 
close  range  one  could  have  the  name,  perhaps  a  jiortrait  figure,  though 
this  ])resupposes  familiarity  with  the  picture  of  the  man  and  his 
deeds  through  the  medium  of  books.  But  this  is  far  from  jierfect. 
The  whole  monument,  however,  far  or  near,  should  unmistakably  be 
embodied  with  the  man.  The  only  way  is  to  make  the  whole  thing 
take  the  form  of  his  symbol.  The  only  sign  which  would  be  unmis¬ 
takably  the  United  States  of  America  would  be  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
which  everj'one  recognizes  as  meaning  all  the  ideals  of  the  United 
States.  The  only  monument  which  coidd  unmistakably  he  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  Christian  Cross,  which  eveiA’one  recognizes  as  meaning 
all  the  ideals  of  Christianity,  which  means  in  one  symbol  all  the 
beliefs  and  all  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  It  is  far  finer  to  put  the 
Christian  Cross  as  a  symbol  on,  say,  a  book  than  write  “Christianity.” 
It  symbolizes  the  greatest  act  of  Christ.  It  has  a  meaning.  As  yet, 
Columbus  has  no  symbol,  so  I  have  invented  one.  It  also  has  a 
meaning.  It  would  be  jilaced  on  history  liooks,  on  liiographies,  on 
flags  and  monuments.  To  make  a  symbol  seems  rather  a  drastic 
thing  to  do,  but  obviously  all  symbols  must  be  started  some  time,  so 
why  not  Columbus  now?  At  present,  if  a  small  child  sees  the  Cross, 
he  knows  it  means  Christianity,  as  surely  as  if  the  name  were  written. 
If  in  the  future  he  sees  this  long,  ])ointed,  double  cross  shape,  he  will 
know  it  is  Columbus.  I  am  convinced  this  is  the  only  way. 
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DETAILS  AND  SITE  PLANNING 

Tl»e  site  jilnniung  is  veiy  olivioiis  from  tlie  drawings.  As  no  speci¬ 
fied  instructions  were  given  as  to  accommodation  recpiired,  it  was 
decided  that  only  a  suggestion  as  to  the  final  layout  should  he  shown, 
providing,  of  course,  that  approximately  the  correct  size  of  the  various 
units  was  maintained.  Santo  Domingo  is  a  place  with  an  atmosphere 
completely  its  own.  To  suit  and  maintain  this  the  other  units  have 
been  shown  with  what  can  only  he  described  as  a  kind  of  confined 
spaciousness.  The  approaches,  roads,  are  quite  big  enough,  hut  are 
not  monumental  in,  say,  the  Washington  or  Parisian  sense  of  the 
word.  Such  a  layout  would  he  unreasonably  expensive,  would  ruin 
the  delicate  air  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  would  take  away  the  effect  of 
the  great  Cross.  They  could  he  toned  down  and  broken  uj)  in  scale, 
colored  if  necessaiy,  decided  only  after  prolonged  study  from  the  air 
itself. 

(Iranting  the  jiositions  of  the  airport  and  seajiort,  and  then  fixing 
the  distance  to  he  traveled  between  them,  it  is  surely  far  better  to 
use  the  coast  road  as  the  main  connecting  road.  Not  only  is  it  a 
more  jileasant  road  b)  journey  along,  hut  it  keejis  the  monument 
itself  isolated — almost  lost  in  the  jungle.  If  the  main  traffic  road 
were  close  to  the  monument,  the  desired  effect  coidd  never  he  ob¬ 
tained.  For  this  reason  also  the  bridge  is  brought  down  close  above 
the  harbor  mouth,  joining  up  to  the  Calle  Separacidn,  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  is  let  run  to  seed,  though  actually  carefully  led  in  the  way  it 
should  go.  The  roads  leading  to  the  monument  itself  are  rough 
and  pebbly,  only  the  road  from  the  water  gate  is  topped,  and  there 
are  wide,  rough  grass  margins  on  each  side  of  the  roads,  with  the 
forest  cree])ing  iq)  and  hack,  so  that  the  monument  can  easily  he 
seen  from  the  roads.  The  great  mass  shoots  forwards,  westward. 
Civilization  always  travels  westward,  as  did  Columbus.  When  it 
reaches  the  tomb  it  turns  also  north  and  south  to  both  the  Americas, 
and  from  it  radiate,  fan-shaped,  21  roads,  one  for  each  of  the  Pan 
American  Repidilics.  What  a  fine  effect  an  array  of  flags  round  the 
cross  at  the  end  of  these  roads  would  have!  Under  the  foot  of  the 
cross  comes  the  great  arena.  If  an  arena  is  built  for  a  huge  concourse, 
and  it  is  only  half  filled,  the  effect  is  ruinous,  but  it  is  worse  still  to 
have  a  small  arena  over<-rowded.  This  ])oint  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  <‘onsideration  in  the  scheme.  At  a  small  gathering,  the  preacher 
would  stand  in  the  slit,  backed  u])  by  the  gleaming  tomb  set  back 
in  the  darkness.  If  a  large  crowd  gathered,  the  preacher  would  still 
stand  on  the  steps,  ranks  of  soldiers,  bands  and  choirs  on  the  court 
behind  him,  and  the  people  on  the  terrace  in  front.  If  a  tremendous 
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crowd  gathered,  the  great  cross  over  the  ditch  could  be  used  also, 
so  that  however  small  or  big  the  crowd,  the  monument  seems 
suitable. 

An  organ  bas  not  been  placed  in  the  monument  because  of  the  cost, 
but  how  fine  it  would  be  if  one  could  be  installed!  Perhaps  a 
Columbus  reijuiem  could  be  played  every  night  through  the  ages. 
Imagine  it  composed  of  a  sevenfold  phrase,  starting  very  softly  as 
the  lights  are  turned  on,  swelling  louder  and  louder,  the  lights  climb¬ 
ing  higher  and  higher,  into  a  great  final  Gloria  in  Ejcel<ii>t  as  the 
lights  shoot  up  to  heaven,  lighting  up  the  watching  crowds  below. 

Accommodation  for  the  lighting  equipment  would  be  jirovided  in 
the  hollow  arms  and  head,  as  much  as  required.  There  is  also  a 
basement  under  the  chapel  entered  from  the  roads  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  so  that  not  only  goods  and  machinery  enter  there,  but 
perlia])s  the  ])rincipal  in  some  meeting,  entering  at  this  level,  goes 
up  the  spiral  staircase  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  monument 
into  the  chajiel,  suddenly  ajipearing  before  the  waiting  thousands  from 
along  the  slit. 

The  mound  asked  for  in  the  conditions  has  not  been  shown  in 
the  drawings  or  the  model,  as  it  was  thought  that  a  monument  of 
this  description  was  not  in  mind  when  the  condition  was  framed. 
If  it  was  thought  necessary,  it  is  obvious  how  the  great  cross  could 
he  raised  above  the  ground  level  to  the  reijuired  height,  giving  a 
verj’  fine,  but  unfortunately  expensive  effect.  Definition  from  the 
air  is  given  by  tlie  simple  method  of  digging  trendies  in  the  ground. 

CONSTRUCTION 

.\s  required  by  the  conditions,  the  structure  is  steel  framed,  and 
to  the  steel  framing  are  clamped  great  slabs  of  reinforced  concrete 
with  rebated  joints.  C'oncrete  can  be  verx*  fine  nowadays,  and  natu¬ 
rally  it  was  used.  The  most  extensive  tests,  samples,  and  specifica¬ 
tions  would  be  tried.  The  steel  work  is  all  of  a  standard,  flat  section, 
forming  a  huge  bird-cage  effect  of  light  members  close  together, 
cross  braced,  making  a  tremendously  strong  structure  at  little  cost. 
The  slabs  of  concrete  would  be  cast  on  the  ground  beneath  the 
jiosition  they  finally  take  up.  This  construction  has  been  gone  into 
very  carefully,  and  various  exjierts  agree  as  to  its  suitability. 
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C«*urlwy  of  Suiiinor  WVlIw 


SANTO  DOMIXOO 


Foun<l<‘<l  in  U«7,  this  city  was  the  first  iHTmancnt  settlement  in  the  New  Worhl.  The  site  on  the  Ozama 
Kiver  was  seleeteil  hy  Coliimhiis  after  deciding!  that  an  earlier  location  surveyc<l  durini;  his  first  visit  in 
1492  was  unsuitable.  I'iiikt:  The  entrance  to  the  jKirt  and  a  S4‘ction  of  the  city  as  .seen  from  the  air. 
bower:  Iax)kinK  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama  Kiver.  from  the  city.  The  ^Iemorial  Lighthouse  is 
to  h«-  erected  a  short  distance  inland  from  the  river  bank  at  the  left.  In  the  foreground  is  a  part  of  the 
ruins  of  the  House  of  Columbus. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 


COLONIAL  FOKTIKICATION.S  OF  SANTO  UOMINOO 
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At  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama  River,  on  the  left  hank,  stands  the  old  Fortress  and  Homage  Tower  upon 
ma  which  construction  was  iH'gun  in  1.MB.  It  is  still  used  as  a  garrison  for  military  forces  an<l  as  a  municipal 

t  in  ■  prison.  Lowi-r:  Bastion  27  de  Fehrero.  Originally  a  fort  in  the  city  wall,  it  was  converted  into  the  main 

air.  gateway  to  the  city  from  the  laml  side  to  commemorate  a  victory  over  the  English  exjiedition  in  May, 

e  is  t^ince  February  27,  ltt44,  when  Dominican  independence  was  proclaimed,  it  has  been  known  by 

the  present  name. 
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C'ourteey  of  Sumner  WelleM 

COLCMBrS  PARK  AND  CATHEDRAL,  SANTO  DOMIN(JO 


In  thi-  ulil  section  of  the  city  is  tlie  main  plaza,  in  which  a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  anil  flowers  forms  a 
tropical  setting  for  the  statue  of  the  tlreat  Ailmiral.  The  north  entrance  to  the  Catheilral,  whose  foun¬ 
dation  stones  were  laid  in  l.'iU.  faws  the  park.  The  frescoes  surrounding  the  diKirway  of  the  fayade  have 
melloweil  to  soft  tones  from  e\|iusure  to  the  elements  during  passing  centuries.  Within  the  nave  is  a 
memorial  to  t'olumhus. 


I.ichthotMc  ComniittM 


INDEPENDEXCK  PAKK  AM)  AVENUE,  SANTO  DOMINGO 

The  city's  charm  is  not  confined  to  its  colonial  remains,  as  it  possesses  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
moilern  civilization,  including  well  |>aved  and  illuminated  streets,  beautiful  i>arks,  recreation  resorts, 
and  fine  residences.  network  of  modern  highways  extends  from  the  capital  in  all  directions,  con- 
nw’ting  it  with  other  cities  and  regions  and  affording  the  visitor  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  varied 
and  marvelous  Dominican  scenery. 


C'ourtMy  of  the  l>ominici 


Court«y  of  the  nominican  l.ichthouae  Coniniillee 

THE  HISTOKIC  CEIHA,  SANTO  DOMIN'fH) 

Atfortlintt  to  tradition,  Coltiniltus’s  caravid  was  nioori-d  to  this  (treat  oeiba  tree  wtien  he  iliseniliarketl 
on  the  shore  of  the  Orania  River  at  what  is  now  the  eity  of  Santo  Domingo. 


('ASTI.E  OK  DIEOO  COUUMnrs, 
OK  "IlorsE  OK  THE  ADMI- 
KAL” 

Thi«  imi>osini;  e<lifu-e  was  huilt  f)etween 
1510  and  1514  by  Don  DieKo  (’olon, 
eUlest  son  of  the  Oreat  Discoverer, 
Vkeroy,  Second  Admiral  of  the  Indies, 
and  (iovernor  of  the  Island.  The 
ruins  rise  on  the  banks  of  the  Ozama 
Kiver,  near  its  mouth,  on  land  given 
Don  Diego  by  a  Koyal  Mandate  dated 
in  Seville  -May  24,  1511.  The  Viceroy 
Don  Diego  established  himself  here 
with  his  wife,  Doha  Maria  de  Tole<lo 
y  Koja.s.  the  grand  niece  of  King 
Kerdinand.  and  daughter  of  Don  Ker- 
nando  de  Toletlo.  court  official  and 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  .\lba,  with  the 
splendid  and  brilliant  retinue  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  Vicereine,  comi)ose<l  of  a 
large  number  of  noble  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Here  also  was  quartered  the 
cor|)s  of  halbard iers  that  formed  the 
Vicereine’s  guard.  In  the  va.«t  apart¬ 
ments  were  born  their  seven  children, 
and  here  died  in  1514  the  .Vdelantado 
Don  liartolom^  Colon  and  in  1.54U 
Dona  Maria  de  Toledo  y  Kojas.  At 
present  the  castle  is  a  huge  and  ruinous 
ma.ss,  with  vines  growing  over  its 
i-racked  gray  stones  and  sheltering  a 
multitude  of  doves. 


CourtMy  of  th«  Ifoiiiiniciin  LUtitlif 


THE  FORT  OF  SAN  OEKOMMO  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  NICOLAS 

The  fort  of  San  Geronimo  is  another  of  the  historic  ruins  of  great  imiwrtance  in  Santo  Domingo.  The 
invasion  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  on  January  II,  15»6,  ma«ie  it  neces.<ary  to  prepare  defenst-s  on  the  inu’ts  of 
the  shore  near  the  city.  This  fort  was  constructed  in  1028.  The  Church  of  San  Nicolas  de  Bari  was  the 
first  stone  church  built  in  the  New  World.  It  was  erected  iKdwwn  l.')0;i  and  UMIS  by  the  illustrious  and 
progressive  Fray  Nicolis  de  Ovan<lo.  Cumenda<lor  de  Lares  in  the  Order  of  .\lcanlara,  founder  of  |U 
cities  iu“l,a  Esiiahula"  (or  His|iauiula),  and  Governor  of  the  island  from  bW  to  I.'iU'.t. 


OOVKKXMENT  BUILUINO  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Tile  new  Constitution  of  the  l>nininican  Ketiuhlie  was  proclaimed  on  June  20,  1929.  The  ejecutive  branch 
of  the  (lovernment  is  representeil  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  is  elected  by  direct  vote  every 
four  years,  and  a  cabinet  comiiosed  of  seven  Secretaries.  The  National  Congress,  composed  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  meets  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  on  February  27  and  .\ugust  16  each 
year,  for  a  iieriod  of  90  days.  The  Judicial  Power  consists  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  other  lesser  tribunals.  Public  eilucation  is  under  the  control  of  the  National  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  president  fz  officio  is  the  Secretary  of  Justice  and  Public  Education,  and  the  secretary 
istheSu|)erintendent(leneral  of  FMucation.  Among  the  centers  of  higher  education,  the  Central  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Santo  Domingo  is  of  siiecial  mention.  Founded  in  l.ViS,  it  now  has  Schools  of  Law,  Me<li- 
cine,  Kdonpilogy,  Pharmacy,  and  Engini‘ering. 


THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


SAXTIACO  1)K  I.O.S  CAHAM-EKOS 

This  is  tho  Si'ooiul  city  of  imimrtaiio'  of  Itic  Dominican  Kcpuiilic  ami  one  of  llic  most  ancient  on  the  island. 
The  oriftinal  city  of  .''antiafto  was  foiiiKled  in  I.'ilin.  tint  an  earlh<|uake  in  l.VH  completely  destroytHl  it. 
The  pre.sent  city,  a  commercial  center,  was  built  near  the  Kio  ^'a<ine.  It  is  famous  for  having  la-en  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  .March  30,  IS44.  which  decidetl  the  issue  of  national  independence. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 


MOLE  AT  SAX  PEOKO  I)E  MACOKIS  AND  VIEW  OF  PI  EKTO  PI.ATA 

San  P»‘<lro  de  Macorls  if  a  iH'aiilifiil  modorn  soaimrt  situalfd  in  the  soutliern  part  of  the  Kepiihlic.  It  may 
ta*  eonsidered  the  su|tar  center  of  the  country,  tor  in  its  vicinity  are  situated  the  princiiml  sugar  mills  and 
plantations.  Puerto  Plata  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  the  la^autiful  -Mount 
lsal>el  de  Torres,  and  was  foumled  hy  Christopher  Columbus.  In  l(i05  it  was  destroye<l  by  order  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  but  was  rebuilt  in  IT.'itl.  Toalay  it  is  one  of  the  finest,  most  picturesque,  and  important 
towns  of  the  Kepublic. 


Courietty  «»(  8uinn«‘r  Wellra 

NKW  VnoMOHIhK  HKIIIWAYS 

The  considerable  <tevelopnienl  of  iniKleni  nielhods  of  coniniunieation  has  redin-ed  distanci's  in  such  a 
manner  and  has  made  transimrtation  so  pleasant  that  the  numt)er  of  thos»*  who  look  for  new  a.id  agree¬ 
able  impressions  in  foreign  countries  steadily  grows  greater.  N'umermis  t  rii>s  by  automobile  may  be 
taken  in  the  Dominican  Rei>ublic.  \  few  years  ago  a  great  highway  was  oiamtsi  connwting  Santo 
Domingo  with  Port-au-Prince,  the  capital  of  Haiti,  an<l  traversing  some  of  the  most  su|M'rb  somery  to 
Ih'  found  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  views  on  this  trip,  which  re(|uires  only  niiie  hours  by  auto¬ 
mobile.  indicate  the  diversity  of  climate  and  toiiograiihy  to  U'  found  within  the  limits  of  the  Dominican 
Reimbiic.  .Vnother  high  road  also  connects  l.a  Vega,  X!<K-a,  and  Santiago,  running  through  a  fertile  and 
picturesjjue  countryside. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 


Court«0y  of  Sumner  Welle* 


<'l  l/nV.VTI()N  OK  TOBACCO  AM)  I.IVKSTOCK  KAISINO 


The  eastern  part  of  the  Ooniinii’an  Kepuhliehas  many'miles  of  fields  plantesl  tosugareane.  In  the  Province 
of  Seybo,  the  easternmost  of  the  Kepublic,  there  are  excellent  grazing  lands,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
mahogany  and  mango  tret's  growing  here  and  there,  look  like  the  cattle  ranges  of  the  western  part  of  the 
Cnilcd  ,s!tates.  Some  of  the  bt'st  livestock  in  the  country  is  raised  in  this  region.  Directly  to  the  north 
and  beyond  the  Cordillera  Central  which  forms  the  watershetl  of  the  Reimblic,  is  a  fertile  plain,  called 
the  Vega  Real,  or  Royal  Plain,  by  Columbus.  Here  the  principal  products  of  the  national  wealth,  cacao 
and  tobacco,  arc  cultivated. 


COLUMBUS 

AS  SEEN  BY  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES 

liy  DonoTHY  Pletchek  Howehtu 


RKADKKS  interested  in  Columbus’s  daring  exploits  of  1492  revel 
in  the  early  allusions  to  his  discoveries  in  books  written  over  400 
years  ago  by  the  Genoese  Admiral’s  own  friends  and  contemporaries. 
Unique  with  their  oddly  printed  pages,  and  brown  with  age,  the  ancient 
volumes  serve  as  a  link  between  our  age  and  the  days  when  the  Great 
Navigator  sailed  the  seas.  How  odd,  in  this  era  of  submarines  and 
dirigibles  and  swift  ocean  liners,  to  he  handling  and  reading  hooks 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  time  when  tiny  sailing  vessels  were 
considered  the  last  word  in  navigation. 

On  the  shelves  of  the  Rare  Book  Room  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
Washington  are  10  hooks  relating  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
which  were  included  among  the  3,000  incunabula  purchased  by 
Congress  from  Dr.  Otto  H.  F.  Vollhehr  in  1930.  Doctor  Vollhehr’s 
aim,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  member  of  the  Lihrarv'  staff,  was  to 
get  together  a  collection  that  would  show  what  the  people  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  thinking  about,  llis  library  is  representative 
to  an  amazing  degree  of  everx'  sort  of  publication  that  came  from  the 
fifteenth  century'  presses.  Apparently  nobody  else  thought  that  the 
fifteenth  century  hooks  best  worth  having  were  those  that  show  the 
mind  of  that  century. 

Particularly  intriguing  in  this  group  of  10  rare  Americana  is  a 
picturesque  little  volume  with  an  old  binding  of  oak  hoards  and 
half-leather  sides,  besprinkled  generously  with  worm  holes.  Broken 
metal  fasteners  are  attached  so  that  the  hook  may  he  snapped  shut. 
This  is  none  other  than  the  highly  prized  Verardus  volume,  published 
in  Basel  on  April  21,  1494,  and  celehi-ated  because  it  includes  the 
famous  “Columbus  Letter,”  an  account  of  the  admiral’s  first  voyage 
to  America,  together  with  six  woodcut  illustrations  of  the  trip,  the 
very  first  news  pictures  to  depict  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

The  “Columbus  Letter”  is  preceded  by  a  drama  in  dialogue  on  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Granada  from  the  Moors  by  King  Ferdinand. 
Written  by  Verardtis  and  acted  in  Rome  in  1492,  it  begins  in  this 
wise:  “To  the  praise  of  the  most  illustrious  Ferdinand,  King  of  the 
Spains,  Bethica  and  Granada,  the  siege,  victoiy'  and  triumph.  And 
of  the  islands  newly  discovered  in  the  Indian  Sea.  ” 

>  First  |>ul)lishe<l  in  the  magazine  section  of  The  Sundav  Star,  Washington.  D.  Xovember  15,  1931, 
and  here  reprinted  by  courtesy  of  the  author,  Dorothy  Fletcher  Howerth,  and  The  Sundag  Star, 
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STRANdE  SKiHT  SEEN  BY  COLI  MBI'S 

AiiionK  Ihe  manystrango  things  n‘i)orte(i  to  have  been  swn  by  Columbus  on  liis  voyages  across  the  Atlantic 
was  a  "fish  big  enough  for  mass  to  b«'  said  on  its  back,”  This  picture,  from  an  old  print,  also  shows 
the  mythical  Fortunate  Isles  and  St.  Brandan's  Isle. 


The  title-page  clearly  explains  why  these  two  works  were  published 
together,  for  by  them  is  coininemorated  the  important  year  1492, 
when  there  occurred  two  events  exceedingly  vital  to  Spain — the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  and  the  destruction  of  the  Moorish  power. 

Although  eminent  historians  claim  that  following  the  discoveiy  of 
America,  Columbus’s  amount  of  fame  was  not  what  it  should  have 
been,  yet  the  letters  he  wrote  when  nearing  the  Azores  on  the  return 
from  his  first  voyage,  immediately  whet  the  public  interest  and  were 
in  great  demand. 

The  story  goes  that  on  his  first  return  trip  from  America,  when  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  February  15,  1493,  Columbus  penned  in  Spanish 
his  first  official  account  of  the  discovery  and  addressed  it  to  Luis 
de  Santiingel,  Secretary  and  Steward  of  the  Royal  Household,  but 
intended  it,  of  course,  for  the  eyes  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen 
Isabella  of  Spain.  This  letter  was  printed  in  a  small  quarto  of  four 
leaves  in  Spain  shortly  after  Columbus’s  arrival  in  that  country. 

('olumbus  dispatched  a  similiar  letter,  also  in  Spanish,  this  time  to 
one  (iabriel  Sanchez,  the  Crown  treasurer.  Although  the  original  of 
this  has  never  been  found,  it  has  come  down  to  us  through  a  transla¬ 
tion  in  Latin,  made  by  Leander  de  Cosco  in  Naples  on  April  29,  1493, 
and  not  less  than  six  editions  of  this  Latin  version  were  printed  in 
that  same  year.  This  version  is  the  one  included  in  the  Verardus  vol¬ 
ume.  It  is  thought  that  two  Genoese  ambassadors,  who  left  Barcelona 
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shortly  after  Columbus’s  return,  may  have  taken  to  Italy  with  them 
a  Spanish  edition  of  the  letter. 

“The  letters  to  Sanchez  and  Sant&ngel,”  says  Henry  Harrisse, 
distinguished  authority  on  Columhus,  “together  with  the  abstract 
of  Columbus’s  Journal  in  the  hand  of  Las  Casas,  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  and  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Navarrete,  and  the  extract  from  Bernaldez,  . .  .  compose  the  sum 
total  of  all  that  we  know  concerning  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus.’’ 

At  any  rate,  we  have  the  Sanchez  letter  in  our  Verardus  book — 
incidentally,  the  first  edition  of  Verardus  with  the  discovert’  letter — 
safely  reposing  on  the  shelves  of  our  Rare  Book  Room.  In  fact,  we 
have  two,  because  the  Librarj’^  of  Congress  already  had  a  Verardus  in 
its  famous  Peter  Force  Collection. 

“Having  now  accomplished  the  undertaking  upon  which  I  set  out,’’ 
says  the  Columhus  Discover}’  Letter  in  the  Verardus  book,  “I  know 
that  it  will  he  agreeable  to  you  to  be  informed  of  all  1  have  discovered 
in  my  voyage.  On  the  thirty-third  day  after  I  left  Cadiz  I  reached 
the  Indian  Ocean,  where  I  found  many  islands  peopled  by  innumer¬ 
able  inhabitants;  of  all  which  I  took  possession  without  resistance. 
The  islands  abound  in  the  finest  variety  of  trees,  so  lofty  that  they 
seem  to  reach  the  stars.  These  people  are  of  a  very  timid  disposition, 
an  uncommonly  simple,  honest  people,  liberal  in  bestowing  what 
they  possess.’’ 

The  woodcuts  in  Verardus  of  the  landing  of  Columbus,  being  the 
very  first  illustrations  to  depict  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  are, 
of  course,  of  extraordinarj’^  interest.  Indeed,  it  is  frequently  stated 
that  they  were  drawn  by  Columhus  himself,  but  who  can  say? 

The  title-page  displays  a  woodcut  of  a  full-length  portrait  of  King 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  dressed  in  armor,  holding  the  escutcheon  of 
Castile  and  Leon  in  his  right  hand  and  that  of  Granada  in  his  left, 
and  the  words  “Fernandus  Rex  Hyspanie.’’ 

The  next  woodcut  depicts  Columbus  and  another  mariner  in  a 
boat  landing  on  the  shores  of  America  and  offering  a  goblet  to  the 
half-frightened,  unclothed  natives,  some  of  whom  are  advancing, 
while  others  are  running  away.  A  caravel  or  small  sailing  vessel  is 
in  the  foreground.  At  the  top  of  the  picture  are  the  words  “Insida 
Hyspana”  (Santo  Domingo). 

Then  there  is  a  woodcut  of  a  map  of  the  islands  discovered  by 
Columbus  on  his  first  voyage,  depicting  Hispaniola,  Fernandina, 
Ysabella,San  Salvador,  and  Santa  Marfa  de  la  Concepcidn. 

A  town  and  fort  in  the  process  of  construction  by  the  seaside, 
with  the  words  “Insula  Hyspana’’  (Santo  Domingo),  form  the  theme 
for  another  picture;  the  next  is  a  single  escutcheon  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
and,  finally,  there  is  an  exquisite  full-page  woodcut  of  Columbus’s 
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flagship,  in  full  sail,  showing  the  Great  Navigator’s  cabin  on  the  stern, 
with  these  words  above:  “Oceanica  Classis.” 

Scarce,  indeed,  are  contemporary  references  in  a  printed  book  to 
new  discoveries  during  the  progress  of  Columbus’s  second  voyage,  or 
in  the  interval  previous  to  the  undertaking  of  the  third  voyage,  in 
the  spring  of  1498,  but  we  find  some  in  Sebastian  Brandt’s  Ship  of 
Fools,  Zacharius  Lilias’s  De  Oripine  et  iMudibus  Scientiarum,  Antonius 
Nebrissensis’s  Cosmogrnphiae  Libri,  and  Fedia  Inghirami’s  funeral 
oration  on  Prince  John,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  which  he 
mentioned  the  New  World.  All  of  these  except  the  last  mentioned 
are  among  the  Vollbehr  Americana. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  there  was  surprisingly  little  written  about  the 
brave  Genoese  admiral’s  exploits  in  his  era,  and  many  famous  his¬ 
torians  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  utterly  ignored 
Columbus  in  their  chronicles.  The  above-mentioned  Sebastian 
Brandt’s  Ship  of  Fools,  published  at  Augsburg  in  1497 — an  amusing 
satire  on  the  follies  of  society — contains  one  of  the  earliest  printed 
references  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

This  beautiful  little  edition  of  147  leaves  is  illustrated  with  116 
of  the  quaintest  woodcuts  imaginable;  on  the  title  page  is  a  woodcut 
portraying  four  boats  loaded  with  “fools.”  The  picture  accompany¬ 
ing  the  reference  to  the  New  World  is  of  two  “fools”  or  jesters,  one 
of  whom  is  holding  a  compass,  while  the  other  leans  on  a  window 
sill  gazing  out  at  him. 

The  Library  of  Congress  also  owns  an  English  version  of  the  Ship 
of  Fools,  almost  as  unique  as  the  older  one  in  Latin,  in  which  both 
Latin  and  English  text  are  included.  At  the  top  of  the  title-page  is 
the  title  in  Latin,  while  at  the  bottom  one  reads:  “The  Ship  of  Fooles, 
wherein  is  shewed  the  folly  of  all  States,  with  divers  other  w'orkes 
adjoined  unto  the  same,  very  profitable  and  fruitful  for  all  men.” 

Its  New  World  reference  trips  along  in  this  manner: 

For  now  of  late  hath  large  lande  and  grounde 
Bene  founde  by  maryners  and  crafty  governours, 

The  which  landes  were  never  knowen  nor  founde 
Before  our  time  by  our  predecessours, 

-And  hereafter  shall  by  our  successours 
Perchaunce  more  be  founde,  wherein  men  dwell, 

Of  whom  we  never  before  this  same  heard  tell. 

Ferdinandus  that  late  was  King  of  Spayne, 

Of  lande  and  people  hath  founde  plentie  and  store. 

Of  whom  the  biding  to  us  was  uncertayne. 

No  Christian  mane  of  them  heard  tell  before; 

Thus  it  is  folly  to  tende  unto  the  lore, 

And  unsure  science  of  vain  geometry. 

Since  none  can  knowe  all  the  world  perfectly. 

Zacharius  Lilias  also  referred  to  the  new  discoveries  during  Co¬ 
lumbus’s  second  voyage,  in  his  work  published  in  Florence  in  1496, 
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the  title  of  which  seems  to  he  “The  origin  and  honor  of  the  sciences. 
There  are  no  Antipodes.  The  misery  of  man  and  contempt  for  the 
world.  The  origin  of  winds.  The  life  of  Charlemagne.”  On  page 
40  Lilias  makes  one  of  the  earliest  printed  allusions  to  the  discover^’ 
of  America,  as  follows:  “The  case  seems  to  demand  that  1  explain 
shortly  in  what  time  the  ocean  may  be  crossed,  lest  any  one  think 
it  extraordinary  that,  the  King  of  Spain,  as  is  reported,  is  sending 

navies  to  explore  new  shores.” 

The  third  in  this  trio  who 
early  mention  Columbus’s  deeds, 
Antonins  Xebrissensis,  does  so 
in  his  description  of  the  world, 
Cosmo(fraphiae  Libri,  published 
in  1498.  Vastly  interesting  to 
Columbus  scholai's  is  the  fact 
that  a  copy  of  this  work  in  the 
Columbine  Library  at  Seville 
contains  notes  in  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  Columbus.  Says  Xebris¬ 
sensis  of  the  Xew  World:  “Such 
is  the  daring  spirit  of  the  men  of 
our  times,  that  they  will  soon 
bring  us  a  fine  description  of 
that  land,  both  of  the  islands, 
and  of  the  continent,  of  a  great 
part  of  the  sea-earth  whereof  the 
sailors  have  given  us  an  account: 
that  part  chiefly  which  lies  op- 
jiosite  to  the  newly  discovered 
islands,  Hispana,  Isabella,  and 
the  others  adjacent  to  them.” 

Haptista  Mantuanus’s  three 
works  included  in  the  Vollbehr 
Americana  are  tremendously 
valuable.  The  three  of  them  were  published  in  1499,  but  in  different 
places — one  in  Venice,  another  at  liasel  and  the  third  in  Florence. 
Two  of  them  even  have  the  same  title.  The  Three  Golden  Bookx  of 
Patience,  but  their  subject  matter  is  different. 

The  one  hailing  from  Venice  has  this  to  say  about  C'olumbus’s  dis¬ 
coveries:  *  *  and  especially  because  in  our  days  through  the 

activity  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  *  *  ♦  have  been  found  islands 

inhabited  by  man,  and  also  much  larger  than  ours,  to  the  point  of 
having  a  circumference  of  3,000  miles  and  more.  Of  these  neither 
Strabo,  nor  Ptolemy,  Pomponius  Mela,  Pliny  nor  any  of  the  ancient 


CourteKy  of  the  Sunday  Star  Majtaaiiie 


ISLANDS  DISCOVEKED  HY  ('OLCMIU  S 

\  wootiful  of  a  map  of  Hispaniola,  Kernandina.  Ysa- 
hella,  San  .Salvador,  and  .Santa  .Maria  de  la  Con- 
c-eia-idn.  disoovered  on  the  first  voyafte  of  Columbus. 
This  illustration  is  from  the  Cohinibiif  Lftltr,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Ba.sel  in  1494,  in  eonnection  with  a  drama 
by  \'erardus  on  the  capture  of  Oranaila. 
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writers  makes  any  mention,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
unknown  till  the  present.” 

And  the  Basel  volume  records  the  discovery  stor\’  this  way: 
“*  *  *  in  our  own  days  through  the  munificence  of  the  King  of 

S|)ain,  many  islands  have  been  discovered,  in  the  Atlantic,  Ethiopic 
and  Indian  Oceans,  even  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the 
Torrid  Zone,  where  the  other  inhabitable  part  of  the  earth  is  estab¬ 
lished.  *  *  *  These  islands  are  not  mentioned  by  Strabo, 

Ptolemaeus,  Pomponius  Mela,  or  Pliny;  in  fact,  no  writer  of  classical 
antiquity  refers  to  them.” 

Mantuanus’s  third  volume.  Omnia  Opera,  of  goodly  size  with  its 
396  leaves,  chants  of  “the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave”  in  verse: 

So,  liitherto  unknown  to  Northern  Ian(i.s, 

Tlicre  lay  a  continent  beyond  the  seas. 

Remote  anti  cloistered  by  lapping  shores. 

Hut  now  Iberic  courage  cleaves  the  waves 
Seizes  the  Pole  and  swings  from  east  to  west. 

From  west  to  east,  as  now,  a  saihtr  guiding, 

The  winds  sweep  in  our  Indian  argosies. 

Pope  Pius  II,  or  Aeneas  Sylvius,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  writer 
whose  books  ajtpealed  to  a  wide  audience.  In  fact,  his  Ilixtory  of 
Personn,  Places,  and  Things,  published  in  Venice  in  1477 — this  is 
among  the  Vollbehr  Americana — influenced  Columbus  considerably. 
The  C’olumbine  Library’  at  Seville  has  a  copy,  the  margins  of  which 
are  crammed  with  scientific  and  geographical  annotations  in  Colum¬ 
bus’s  handwriting;  on  one  of  the  fly  leaves  is  a  transcription  made  by 
him  of  the  famous  letter  Toscanelli  wrote  to  Canon  Fernandez  Mar¬ 
tins.  It  is  thought  that  the  admiral  took  it  with  him  on  his  fourth 
voyage,  because  he  quoted  from  it  in  his  letter  dated  July  7,  1503. 

Columbus  also  read  the  Ilexameron,  written  by  St.  Ambrosius,  and 
published  in  Augsbui^  in  1472.  From  this  he  quoted  extensively  in 
describing  his  third  voyage.  This,  too,  is  in  the  Vollbehr  collection. 

The  tenth  item  on  our  list  of  Vollbehr  Americana  is  nothing  less 
than  a  first  edition  of  that  widely  celebrated  work,  Hartmann  Schedel ’s 
Xuremberg  Chronicle — a  compilation  of  universal  history — published 
at  Xuremberg  in  1493,  three  or  four  months  after  Columbus  had  re¬ 
turned  and  announced  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  This  de- 
lightfid  pictorial  description  of  the  world,  compiled  by  a  Nuremberg 
physieian,  is  illustrated  with  over  2,200  woodcuts  made  by  Pleyden- 
wurff  and  Wolgemut,  who  was  the  master  of  that  great  genius, 
Albrecht  Dtirer. 

“If  Koberger  had  printed  only  this  Chronicle,”  says  Dibdin,  “he 
would  have  done  enough  to  place  his  name  among  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  his  typographical  brethren.” 
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An  illustration  from  the  volume  "Nova  Nariitatio  Novi  Orbis,”  by  Ilonorius  PhiloiKinus,  i>ublishe<l  in 

Munich  in  1621. 


THE  FIRST  MASS  SAID  IN  AMERICA 


But  our  hero,  Christopher  Cohiinbus,  gets  a  set-back  in  this  volume, 
for  here,  on  page  290b,  the  diseoverj’  of  America  is  claimed  for  Martin 
Behaim  of  Nuremberg  and  Diogo  Cam,  a  Portuguese,  explorers  in  the 
service  of  John  II,  of  Portugal.  In  1483,  it  says,  “these  two,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  crossed  the  Equinoctial  line  and  saile<l  to  another  world 
where,  facing  the  East  at  noon,  their  shadows  fell  on  their  right  hands, 
and  where  they  discovered  new  lands.” 

However,  this  passage  is  not  in  the  German  edition  of  the  same 
year;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  a  spurious  interpolation,  as  it 
is  written  in  a  different  hand  in  the  Latin  text  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
Chronicle,  still  preserved  in  Nuremberg.  And  that  seems  to  put  Herr 
Behaim  out  of  the  picture.  In  all  fairness  to  this  gentleman,  however, 
it  is  thought  that  he  was  not  the  one  who  made  the  claim,  for  a  globe 
which  he  himself  made  in  1492  shows  no  sign  of  the  alleged  voyage. 

Naturally  the  Behaim  claim,  although  proven  false,  has  had  some 
advocates,  who  have  written  querulously  inconsistent  books  trying  to 
rob  Columbus  of  his  just  glory.  But  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
we  should  have  had  such  writers  just  the  same,  even  had  there  been 
no  Nuremberg  Chronicle. 

In  addition  to  its  priceless  Vollbehr  Americana,  the  Ubrarv’  of  Con¬ 
gress  possesses  many  other  exceedingly  rare  works  by  writers  of 
Columbus’s  time  or  a  little  later.  There  are  volumes  by  Bartolome 
de  las  Casas,  famous  for  his  transcript  of  Columbus’s  Journal  of  his 
first  voyage,  editions  of  Peter  Martyr,  Oviedo,  Gryaeus,  Herrera, 
Benzoni,  Enciso,  Philoponus,  Giustiniani,  Waldseeiniiller,  Jovius,  De 
Bry,  Vespucius,  and  many  more. 
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One  may  visit  the  Rare  Book  Room,  which  is  under  the  veiy*  efficient 
supervision  of  Mr.  V.  Yalta  Parma,  the  curator,  and  there,  if  he  is 
looking  for  first-hand  information  on  his  history,  browse  through  He¬ 
rrera’s  famous  Decades,  filled  with  entertaining  3-inch-square  woodcuts 
of  early  American  explorations.  And  the  critics  say  that  Herrera 
stands  first  among  the  earlier  writers. 

There  are  works  by  that  colorful  writer,  Fernandez  de  Oviedo,  a 
native  of  Madrid,  whose  years  of  sojourn  in  America  in  numerous 
high  positions  fitted  him  for  describing  events  here  so  vividly.  In 
fact,  he  knew  Christopher  Columbus  personally.  His  work  is  a 
source  from  which  most  writers  have  drawn  their  accounts  of  the 
early  happenings  in  America.  Indeed,  he  became  famous  as  the  author 
of  the  greatest  contemporary  histoiy'  of  the  New  World,  and  well  he 
might  have  known  the  trend  of  affairs  here,  for  he  spent  34  of  the  79 
years  of  his  life  in  America,  crossing  the  Atlantic  eight  times.  His 
lllstoria  de  las  Indias  (1535-1557),  the  greatest  Spanish  histoiy-  of  the 
Indies,  containing  woodcuts  of  American  interest, is  in  the  Library  here. 

.\nd  then  there  is  Fernandez  de  Enciso’s  Summa  de  Geographia 
(1519),  in  which  his  description  of  America  is  chiefly  from  his  own 
observation.  It  was  he  who  owned  the  vessel  and  big-heartedly 
planned  the  expedition  that  made  Balboa  famous.  A  great  hydro- 
grapher  and  explorer,  his  work  is  considered  of  high  value  for  the 
early  geographical  histoiy’  of  America. 

Ah,  but  here  is  the  volume  that  draws  eveiybody’s  gaze  like  a 
magnet — Honorius  Philoponus’s  Nora  Nangatio  Non  Orbis  (1621). 
Strange  that  this  most  curious  and  interesting  pictorial  volume  of 
Americana  which  tells  the  story  of  Father  Buell’s  attempt  to  Chris¬ 
tianize  the  new  land,  is  not  better  known. 

In  order  to  bring  Christianity  to  the  Indians,  the  King  of  Spain  sent 
Father  Buell  and  12  monks  over  here  wdth  Columbus  on  his  second 
voyage  in  1493.  He  had  many  disagreements  with  Columbus  and 
upon  returning  to  Spain  spoke  most  maliciously  about  him. 

The  book  contains  two  portraits — one  of  Columbus,  the  other  of 
Father  Buell — and  17  full-page  plates  picturing  Columbus  and  the 
monks  holding  the  very  first  mass  in  the  New  World,  Indians  attack¬ 
ing  Columbus’s  expedition  which  is  attempting  to  land,  Indian  tortures 
and  battle  scenes. 

And  who  would  pass  by  Vespucius’s  Paesi  Noramente  Retrorati  of 
1507 — the  earliest  known  collection  of  voyages  which  has  been  printed? 
It  consists  of  six  “books”  which  discuss  Vespucius’s  exploits;  also 
those  of  Columbus  in  Book  4,  “How  the  King  of  Spain  Fitted  Out 
Two  Ships  for  Columbus,”  and  Book  5,  “The  New  World.”  Even 
today  this  book  is  considered  an  excellent  source  of  information. 

A  tiny  booklet  containing  the  oration  by  the  Spanish  statesman, 
Carvajal,  always  commands  attention.  This  is  of  immense  value 
because  in  this  document,  on  July  19,  1493,  before  Pope  Alexander  VI, 
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Carvajal  made  what  is  considered  the  second  printed  report  on  the 
discover^’  of  America. 

Martin  Waldseeniiiller’s  Cofunoffraphie  hit  rod  net  to  (1507)  has  an 
account  of  Americiis  Vespucius’s  four  voyages,  to  he  sure,  hut  it  enters 
the  hall  of  Americana  fame  because  it  holds  the  first  printed  suggestion 
that  the  New  World  be  called  “America.”  ‘ 

For  the  first  10  years  after  the  death  of  C'ohiinhus,  conteinporarv' 
references  to  the  Great  Navigator  were  e.xceedingly  scarce.  Bnt  in 
1516  we  find  the  earliest  biography  of  Columbus.  And  where? 
Strange,  indeed,  hut  in  a  polyglot  Psalter — written  in  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  C'haldean,  by  one  Giustiniani,  Bishop  of  Nehbio,  and 
published  at  Genoa.  In  annotating  the  text,  the  editor,  in  a  marginal 
note  to  the  fourth  verse  of  the  Nineteenth  Psalm,  inserted  a  sketch 
of  Columhus’s  life,  because  the  hero  of  1492  had  claimed  that  he  was 
selected  to  fidfill  its  prophecy.  This  narrative  includes  several  in¬ 
teresting  points  not  found  in  any  other  writings. 

The  second  hiogra|)hy  of  Columbus,  together  with  the  oldest  like¬ 
ness  of  the  great  explorer  that  is  in  existence,  appeared  in  the  Elo(jia 
Vlroruni  IlluKtriuni  of  1575,  by  Paulus  dovius.  This  attracts  the 
portrait  seekers. 

When  C^ohimhiis’s  son,  Ferdinand,  read  Giustiniani’s  Psalter 
account,  he  became  exceedingly  angrv’  because  of  the  statement  that 
his  father  was  horn  of  low  parentage,  and  unjustly  accused  the  writer 
of  telling  13  lies  about  his  famous  parent.  But  in  spite  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  frantic  attempts  to  connect  his  father’s  descent  with  the 
Colombos  of  an  ancient  line,  the  world  continues  to  say  that  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  was  the  son  of  a  wool  weaver.  Finally,  Ferdinand 
himself,  tremendously  upset  by  the  Psalter  account,  wrote  a  biography 
of  his  father  over  the  authenticity  of  which  the  critics  have  been 
fighting  for  a  number  of  centuries. 

Nevertheless  the  naive  Psalter  account  continues  to  hold  the  public 
interest,  and  here  it  is: 

Then  it  was  Christopher,  named  Coluinl)us,  a  Genoese  i)y  liirtli,  of  low  family, 
who  in  our  times,  by  his  energy,  explored  in  a  few  months  a  greater  extent  of 
land  and  of  sea  than  almost  all  the  rest  of  mankind  ever  did  in  all  past  ages.  And 
it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  now  verified,  and  visited  not  by  a  few  ships  only,  but  by 
whole  fleets  and  armies  going  to  and  fro.  He,  who  had  scarcely  received  the 
first  elements  of  education  in  his  childhood,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  navi¬ 
gation  after  he  grew  up.  His  brother  had  lieen  to  Portugal,  and  while  in  Lisbon 
followed  the  business  of  delineating  representations  of  the  sea,  of  ports,  and  of 
■shores,  for  the  use  of  mariners. 

From  him  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  gulfs  and  islands  tnrough  such  pictures. 
It  may  l>e  supposed  that  he  [Columbus's  brother]  obtained  his  information  from 
■some  of  those  who  went  yearly,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  explore  unknown  parts 
of  .Africa,  and  the  distant  shores  of  the  ocean  l)etween  the  South  and  West. 
Having  conversed  often  with  such  men,  and  comparing  the  information  received 
from  them  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  pieture.s  and  what  he  had  read  in 
works  on  cosmography,  he  came  at  last  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  possible  for 
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one  wlu),  starting  from  the  African  shore  where  it  turns  southward,  should  sail 
in  a  southwesterly  direetion,  to  find,  in  a  few  months,  either  an  island  or  the 
extremity  of  the  continent  of  India. 

.\s  soon  as  he  understood  these  things  sufficiently  from  his  brother  and  con¬ 
sidered  them  .seriously  within  himself,  he  informed  .some  of  the  noblemen  of  the 
.Spanish  king  that  he  thought,  if  he  could  obtain  from  the  king  the  means  of 
executing  his  design,  he  should  l)e  able  to  discover  new  lands,  find  new  nations, 
and  iMMietrate  tt)  regions  hitherto  unknown,  and  much  more  proinjjtly  than  the 
Portuguese. 

The  king  soon  heard  of  it,  and  i)artly  to  emulate  the  Portuguese  monarchs, 
partly  f<»r  the  sake  of  such  di.scoveries  and  of  the  glory  which  might  result  from 
them  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  after  having  long  conversed  on  the  subject  with 
Columbus,  ordered  two  ships  to  be  fitted  out.  Starting  with  these  and  sailing 
towards  the  Fortunate  Isles,  Columbus  set  his  course  a  little  to  the  south  of  west. 
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first  about  southwest,  then,  when  further  out,  almost  due  west.  .After  they  had 
Iteen  many  days  out,  and  it  was  known  by  the  reckoning  that  they  had  already 
gone  over  a  distance  of  4,(KX)  miles,  his  men,  having  lost  all  hojje,  urged  him  to 
retrace  his  steps  and  set  sail  in  a  contrary  direction. 

But  Columbus,  persevering  in  his  design,  promised  them,  according  to  his  own 
conjectures,  that  after  one  more  day  of  navigation  they  would  find  either  a  con¬ 
tinent  or  some  islands.  They  trusted  him.  .And,  indeed,  the  next  day,  having 
di.scovered  I  do  not  know  what  lands,  the  sailors  Ijestowed  the  most  enthusiastic 
praises  on  him,  and  re|Josed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  opinion. 

These  were  islands,  as  they  ascertained  afterward,  almost  innumerable,  and 
not  far  distant  from  a  certain  main  land,  as  apix;arances  indicated.  It  was 
observed  that  some  of  these  islands  were  inhabited  by  wild  men  called  cannibals, 
who  are  fond  of  eating  human  flesh,  and  disturb  the  neighboring  nations  with  their 
robt)eries;  they  build  canoes  out  of  large  logs,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  over  to 
the  nearest  island.s,  and  hunt  for  men  to  devour,  as  wolves  would  do.  .And 
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Columbus  had  the  good  fortune  of  capturing  one  of  those  canoes  witli  its  men. 
That  was  not  accomplished  without  a  bloody  contest.  Those  men  were  after¬ 
ward  brought  safely  to  Spain. 

The  island  first  discovered  was  called  “Hispana".  They  saw  in  it  men  innumer¬ 
able,  and  conspicuous  for  their  poverty  and  nakedness.  These  were  invited  in 
a  friendly  manner  by  signs  to  aiijiroach,  and  attracted  with  i)resents.  When  the 
natives  came  nearer,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  they  were  struck  with  wonder  and 
admiration  by  the  white  faces  of  our  men,  so  unlike  their  own,  by  their  api)earance, 
their  extraordinary  arrival,  and  by  everything  about  them,  as  if  they  had  come 
from  Heaven.  Their  com])lexion  is  tpiite  different  from  ours,  although  it  is  not 
black,  but  very  much  like  the  color  of  gold.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Having  accom])lished  his  i)urpose,  Columbus  resolved  to  return  to  Spain. 
Fortifying  the  jjlace  of  which  he  had  first  taken  possession,  he  left  only  40  men 
to  keep  it  and  sailed  homeward.  He  was  favored  with  a  good  voyage,  and  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the  Fortunate  Isles,  sent  messengers  with  letters  to  the  king,  who, 
when  apprised  of  all  those  things,  rejoiced  wonderfully,  appointed  Columbus 
superintendent  [.Admiral]  of  all  maritime  affairs,  and  conferred  upon  him  great 
honors.  .All  the  nobility  went  to  meet  the  discoverer  of  a  new  world,  and  he 
was  received  with  great  rejoicing. 

Other  ships  were  instantly  equipped,  far  exceeding  the  former  in  number  and 
size,  and  freighted  with  things  of  all  kinds.  *  *  *  Then  Columbus,  .sailing 

with  a  fleet  of  12  ships  well  provided  with  arms,  men,  and  an  abundance  of  all 
things,  after  a  voyage  of  not  more  than  20  days,  reached  the  Island  of 
Hispana.  ♦  *  * 

Then,  having  sent  explorers  in  all  directions,  and  ascertained  that  the  island 
was  remarkable  for  its  extent,  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  density  of  its 
population,  and  l)eing  informed  that  in  some  places  the  purest  gold  was  found  in 
torrents,  while  there  was  in  the  fields  a  certain  seed  very  similar  to  pepper  in 
shai)e  and  flavor,  he  determined  to  build  a  town.  Materials  having  consequently 
lx*en  collected  from  all  sides  and  skilled  workmen  employed,  a  town  was  soon 
built,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  “Isabella.” 

He  then  started  with  two  ships,  and  circumnavigated  the  whole  island.  Then, 
coasting  along  the  shore  of  the  continent,  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of 
“Juan,”  he  sailed  for  71  days  along  that  shore,  keeping  his  prow  constantly  to  the 
AVest;  and  lieing  a  most  skillful  judge  of  the  swiftness  of  vessels,  knew,  through 
the  reckoning  of  days  and  nights,  that  he  had  gone  over  a  distance  of  about  6,000 
miles.  He  called  “Evangelista”  the  promontory  where  he  stopped,  and  then 
determined  to  sail  homeward,  but  with  the  intention  of  returning  lietter  prepared 
and  provided.  During  the  voyage,  a  drawing  was  made  of  the  gulfs,  shores 
and  headlands.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

If  the  shore  had  not  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  navigators,  the  whole  of  one 
hemisphere  having  l)een  surveyed,  the  extreme  East  might  have  l)een  soon  reached 
by  those  who  were  sailing  westward.  After  accomplishing  those  wonderful  voyages, 
and  returning  to  Spain,  Columbus  terminated  his  career. 

The  King  himself,  who  had  granted  him  many  privileges  during  his  life,  also 
|)ermitted  him  that  after  his  death  his  son  should  succeed  him  as  Superintendent 
[.Admiral]  of  the  Indies  and  Ocean.  That  son  is  still  living,  and  is  a  man  of  great 
imiK)rtance  and  immensely  rich.  The  highest  nobility  of  Spain  have  not  dis¬ 
dained  to  give  him  in  marriage  a  young  girl,  as  much  distinguished  for  her  rank 
as  for  her  character. 

When  Columbus  died  he  did  not  forget  his  dear  country,  and  left  to  the  hospital 
of  St.  George,  which  the  Genoese  esteem  the  principal  ornament  and  crown  of 
the  whole  Republic,  the  tenth  part  of  his  revenues,  and  of  all  things  he  possessed. 
Such  was  the  end  of  that  most  celebrated  man.  who.  had  he  lived  in  the  times 
of  the  Greek  heroes,  would  certainly  have  l)een  placed  among  the  gods. 
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WEDNESDAY,  Dec.  5th.  All  last  night  they  lay  to  off  Cabo 
Lindo  in  order  to  e.xainine  the  land  which  e.xtended  to  the  east 
and  at  sunrise  discovered  another  cape  in  that  direction,  two  leagues 
and  a  half  distant,  which  having  passed,  they  found  the  coast  began 
to  tend  toward  the  south  and  southwest  and  presently  discovered  a 
lofty  and  handsome  cape  in  that  direction,  about  seven  leagues  from 
the  last.  The  Admiral  was  inclined  to  steer  that  way,  hut  his  desire 
to  visit  the  island  of  Babeque,  which  according  to  the  indians  (sic) 
was  to  the  northeast,  restrained  him.  The  wind,  however,  blowing 
from  the  Northeast,  hindered  him  from  steering  that  way;  3)roceeding 
onward,  therefore,  he  descried  land  ^  in  the  southeast  which  ajjpeared 
to  be  quite  a  large  island,  and  acording  to  the  information  of  the 
indians  was  very  popidous,  and  called  Bohio.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cuba  or  Juana,  and  those  of  the  other  islands  entertained  a  great 
dread  of  these  people,  imagining  them  to  be  man-eaters.  Other 
surprising  relations  the  indians  communicated  by  signs  to  the  Span¬ 
iards,  of  which  the  Admiral  does  not  avow  his  belief,  but  thinks  the 
indians  of  Bohio  to  be  a  more  ingenious  and  artful  race  than  the 
others,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  make  prisoners  of  them.  The  wind 
being  northeast  and  inclining  toward  the  north  he  determined  to  leave 
Cuba  or  Juana,  which  hitherto  he  had  taken  for  a  continent  by  its 
size,  having  sailed  along  the  coast  a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues. 
He  therefore  left  the  shore  and  steered  southeast  by  east,  as  the  land 
last  discovered  appeared  in  that  direction.  He  took  this  course 
because  the  wind  always  came  around  from  the  north  to  the  northeast, 
and  from  thence  to  east  and  southeast.  It  blew  hard  and  they 
carried  all  sail,  having  a  smooth  sea,  and  a  current  favoring  them, 
so  that  from  morning  to  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  sailed 
eight  miles  an  hour,  for  nearly  six  hours;  the  nights  are  stated  to  be 
here  nearly  fifteen  hours  long.  After  this,  they  went  ten  miles  an 
hour,  and  by  sunset  had  made  a  progress  of  eighty-eight  miles,  which 
are  twenty-two  leagues,  all  to  the  southeast.  As  night  was  coming 

>  Excwpt  from  the  Personal  Xarratire  of  (he  First  Voyage  of  Columbus  to  America.  From  a  manuscript 
recently  discovered  in  Spain.  Translatecl  from  the  Siwinish.  [By  Samuel  Kettell.)  Boston:  Published 
by  Thomas  B.  Wait  and  Son.  1827. 

The  manuscript  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Fray  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas,  and  is  evidently  an  abridgment 
of  Columbus's  original  holographic  Journal,  which  I.as  Casas  had  in  his  i)ossession  among  many  others  of 
Columbus’s  i)ai)ers.  This  abridge<l  journal,  consisting  of  seventy-six  closely  written  folios,  was  published 
by  Martin  Fern&ndez  <le  Xavarrete  in  1825.  These  excerpts  are  from  the  first  English  translation,  con¬ 
sidered  by  later  translators  to  contain  some  imperfections.— Editor. 

•  This  is  the  first  sight  of  La  EsparMa,  or  Hispaniola,  the  island  now  divided  into  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Haiti,  which  was  so  imiiortant  in  the  later  history  of  the  New  World. — Editor. 
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on  tlie  caravel  Nina,  heiiifi  a  swift  sailor,  was  dispatched  ahead  to 
look  out  for  a  harbor;  she  came  to  the  mouth  of  one  which  resembled 
the  hay  of  Cadiz,  and  it  beinf;  dark,  they  sent  the  boat  to  sound  it; 
the  boat  carried  a  lifiht,  and  before  the  Admiral  could  come  up  with 
the  Nina,  who  was  beating;  up  and  down,  waiting  for  the  boat  to 
make  her  a  signal  to  enter,  the  light  disappeared.  Upon  this  she 
stood  off  to  sea,  making  a  light  for  the  Admiral,  and  coming  up  they 
related  what  had  happened.  Presently  the  light  on  board  the  boat 
again  appeared,  when  the  Nina  stood  in  for  the  land;  the  Admiral 
was  not  able  to  follow,  but  remained  beating  about  all  night. 

Thursday,  Dec.  Gth.  At  day  break  he  found  himself  four  leagues 
from  the  harbour,  which  he  named  Puerto  Marla, ^  and  saw  a  fine  cape 
which  bore  south  by  west ;  to  this  he  gave  the  name  of  Cabodel  Kstrella,* 
it  was  twenty  eight  miles  distant,  and  appeared  to  be  the  southern 
e.xtremitv  of  the  island.  There  appeared  land  in  the  east  like  an  island 
of  a  moderate  size,  about  forty  miles  distant.  Another  handsome  and 
finely  shaped  headland  was  seen  bearing  east  by  south,  at  a  distance 
of  fifty-four  miles,  this  he  called  Cabo  del  Elefante.  Another  bore 

»  This  is  Mole  Saint  Nicholas.— Editor, 

*  This  is  Ca|>e  Saint  Nicholas.  It  has  sometimes  l>een  called  the  Oibraltar  of  the  New  World,  but  thouRh 
many  defences  have  been  built  there,  they  have  never  withstood  attack.— Editor. 
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east  southeast,  t\venty-eig:ht  miles  off,  which  he  named  Cabo  de 
Cinquin.  A  large  opening  or  bay  which  seemed  to  he  a  river  was 
observed  about  twenty  miles  distant  in  the  direction  of  southeast  by 
east.  There  appeared  to  he  between  the  two  last  mentioned  capes  a 
very  wide  channel  which  the  sailors  said  separated  an  island  from  the 
main  land;  this  island  he  named  Tortuga.^  The  land  here  appeared 
lofty,  and  not  mountainous  hut  even  and  level  like  the  finest  arable 
tracts.  The  whole  or  great  part  of  it  seemed  under  cultivation,  and 
the  plantations  resembled  the  wheat  fields  in  the  plain  of  Cordova  in 
the  month  of  May.  Many  fires  were  seen  during  the  night,  and  by 
day,  a  great  number  of  smokes,  which  to  appearance  were  signals 
giving  notice  of  some  people  with  whom  they  were  at  war.  The  whole 
coast  runs  to  the  east.  In  the  evening  the  Admiral  entered  the  above 
mentioned  harbor,  which  he  named  Puerto  de  San  \icolas,  it  being 
the  day  of  that  saint:  he  was  astonished  on  entering,  to  observe  the 
goodness  and  beauty  of  the  harbour,  and  although  he  had  highly 
praised  the  ports  of  Cuba,  he  declares  that  this  is  not  inferior  to  any 
of  them,  hut  rather  exceeds,  and  differs  from  them  all.  The  entrance 
has  a  width  of  a  league  and  a  half,  where  a  vessel  should  steer  SSE. 
there  being  sufficient  room  to  steer  in  any  direction. 

It  extends  in  this  manner  to  the  SSE.  two  leagues:  Here  is  a  fine 
beach  with  a  river,  and  trees  of  a  thousand  sorts  all  loaded  with  fruit, 
which  the  Admiral  took  for  spices  and  nutmegs,  but  being  unripe  he 
could  not  get  any  knowledge  of  them.  The  water  in  this  harbour  is 
of  a  surprising  dejith,  they  not  being  able  to  reach  bottom  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore  with  a  line  of  forty  fathoms;  in  other  parts 
they  found  fifteen  fathoms,  and  a  clear  bottom;  not  a  shoal  is  to  he 
seen  throughout  the  harbour,  and  the  shore  is  so  hold  that  an  oar’s 
length  from  it  the  water  is  five  fathoms  deep.  Here  is  room  sufficient 
for  a  thousand  carracks  to  sail  about  in.  At  the  SSF^.  the  harbour 
offers  a  recess  opening  towards  the  XF^.,  of  about  half  a  league  in 
depth,  and  preserving  the  same  breadth  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
This  is  shut  in  after  such  a  manner,  that  within  it  the  main  entrance 
of  the  harbour  cannot  he  seen.  The  depth  of  the  water  is  everywhere 
eleven  fathoms,  with  a  fine  clean  sand  at  the  bottom;  the  shore  is 
hold,  having  eight  fathoms  water  within  a  few  feet  distance.  Here  is 
a  fine  dry  air,  and  the  shore  around  free  from  wood.  The  land 
appeared  the  most  rocky  of  any  they  had  seen;  the  trees  small,  and 
many  similar  to  those  of  Spain,  as  evergreen  oaks,  and  strawberry 
trees;  the  same  they  remarked  of  the  herbs.  Since  they  had  been  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  they  had  not  experienced  so  cool  a  temperature 
of  the  air  as  they  found  at  this  place.  A  beautiful  plain  lay  opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  through  the  midst  of  which  flowed  the 

>  ('olumhus  himself  Kave  Tortugas  its  name,  which  is  the  S()anish  word  (or  turtles.  It  is  over  twenty 
miles  long  by  about  five  miles  wide  and  is  famous  for  having  been  the  home  of  the  buccaneers  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.— EniTOR. 
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river  mentioned  above.  The  neighbourhood,  the  Admiral  thought  to 
be  extremely  populous,  from  the  number  and  size  of  the  canoes  which 
were  seen;  some  of  them  were  as  large  as  Afusta  of  fifteen  oars.  The 
Indians  all  took  to  flight  on  perceiving  the  ships.  Those  whom  the 
Spaniards  had  on  board  grew  so  earnest  to  return  to  their  homes  that 
the  Admiral  says  he  had  some  intention  of  carrying  them  thither  at 
his  departure  from  this  place,  and  that  they  were  mistrustful  of  him, 
for  not  taking  his  route  that  way.  For  this  reason  he  declares  that 
he  put  no  trust  in  any  of  their  representations,  nor  they  in  his.  They 
appeared  to  have  the  greatest  fear  imaginable  of  the  people  of  this 
island.  The  Admiral  found  that  if  he  wished  to  obtain  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  those  on  shore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  here  some 
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The  Island  of  Hispaniola,  or  “La  Espafiola,’’  as  charted  by  Peter  Martyr  in  1534. 


days,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  do,  as  he  could  not  depend  upon  the 
weather,  and  wished  to  make  further  discoveries.  He  hoped  in  our 
Ixird  that  he  should  be  able  through  the  medium  of  the  indians  on 
board,  to  have  some  conversation  with  them  upon  his  return;  and 
may  it  please  the  Almighty,  says  he  that  I  may  find  some  good 
traffic  in  gold  before  that  time. 

Friday,  Dec.  7th.  At  daybreak,  they  set  sail  and  left  the  port  of 
San  Nicolas  with  a  southwesterly  wind,  and  stood  on  their  course 
two  leagues  to  the  NE.  towards  a  cape  which  forms  the  carenero, 
when  a  bay  was  seen  to  the  SE.  and  Cabo  de  la  Estrella  to  the  SW. 
twenty-four  miles  distant.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  east, 
along  the  coast,  about  forty-eigbt  miles  to  Cabo  Cinquin,  twenty 
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miles  of  which  course  they  had  gone  E.  by  N.  They  found  the  land 
high  and  the  water  deep,  close  to  the  shore  twenty  and  thirty  fathoms, 
and  a  lombarda  shot  distant,  no  bottom;  all  which  was  proved  by 
actual  experiment  of  the  Admiral  through  the  day.  He  remarks 
that  if  the  space  between  the  bay  above  mentioned  and  the  harbour 
of  San  Nicolas  were  cut  through,  it  would  form  an  island  of  three 
or  four  miles  in  circuit.  The  land,  as  before,  very  high  and  a  (sic) 
trees  not  lai^e  but  like  evergreen  oaks  and  strawberrj'  trees,  the 
country  closely  resembling  Castile.  Two  leagues  before  arriving  at 
Cabo  Cinquin,  they  discovered  an  opening  like  a  gap  in  the  mountain 
within  which  was  seen  a  very  lai^e  valley,  covered  apparently  with 
barley,  a  sign  that  this  valley  abounded  with  settlements;  at  the  back 
of  it  were  lofty  and  extensive  mountains.  Arrived  at  Cabo  de  Cinquin 
they  found  Cabo  de  Tortuga  to  bear  NE.,  thirty-two  miles  distant. 
.Vbout  a  lombarda-shot  from  the  Cabo  de  Cinquin,  there  is  a  rock 
rising  above  the  water,  verj'  easily  noticed.  At  this  place  Cabo  del 
Klefante  bore  E.  by  S.,  seventy  miles  distant,  the  land  all  very  loftv. 
Six  leagues  further  onward  was  a  bay,  within  which  they  discovered 
extensive  valleys,  and  fields,  with  very  high  mountains,  the  whole 
country  appearing  like  Castile.  At  eight  miles  distance  they  found 
a  river,  which  was  narrow  although  deep,  and  might  easily  admit  a 
carrack,  the  mouth  without  banks  or  shallows.  Sixteen  miles  further 
along  they  came  to  a  harbour,  both  broad,  and  of  such  a  depth  that 
no  bottom  was  obtained  at  the  entrance,  and  the  water  was  fifteen 
fathoms  deep  a  few  feet  from  the  shore;  it  extended  about  a  mile 
into  the  land.  As  the  sky  was  very  cloudy  and  threatened  rain,  an 
unfavourable  state  upon  a  coast,  especially  a  strange  one,  the  Admiral 
determined  to  put  in  here,  although  it  was  no  later  in  the  day  than 
one  o’clock,  and  a  strong  wind  blew  astern.  This  harbour  he  named 
Puerto  de  la  Concepcion,  and  entering,  landed  near  a  small  stream 
which  flowed  through  fields  and  plains  of  wonderful  beauty.  They 
carried  nets  with  them  for  fishing,  and  while  rowing  to  the  land,  a 
skate  similar  to  those  of  Spain,  leaped  into  the  boat;  this  was  the  first 
instance  of  their  meeting  with  a  fish  which  resembled  those  of  their 
own  countrj'.  Many  of  these  were  taken  by  the  sailors,  as  well  as 
soles,  and  other  fish  like  the  Spanish.  Going  some  distance  round 
the  country  they  observed  the  soil  all  under  cultivation,  and  heard 
the  songs  of  the  nightingale  and  many  other  Spanish  birds.  They 
met  five  Indians  who  immediately  fled.  A  myrtle-tree  was  seen, 
and  other  trees  and  plants  like  those  of  Castile,  which,  in  fact,  the 
whole  countrx’  resembles. 

Saturday',  Dec.  8th.  It  rained  very  hard,  with  a  strong  north 
wind.  The  harbour  was  found  secure  from  all  winds  except  the 
north,  which  causes  a  great  surf,  driving  the  vessels  from  their  moor¬ 
ings.  At  midnight  the  wind  shifted  to  the  NE.,  and  afterward  to 
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the  E.,  from  which  quarters  the  harbour  is  well  sheltered  hy  the 
island  of  Tortuga,  which  lies  off  against  it,  thirty-six  miles  distant.® 
Sunday,  Dec.  9th.  This  day  it  continued  to  rain  and  the  weather 
seemed  wintr>’  like  October  in  Castile.  No  settlement  except  a 
single  house  was  seen  at  the  Port  of  San  Nicolas;  this  was  a  handsome 
one,  and  better  constructed  than  those  they  had  observed  in  other 
parts.  This  is  a  veiy’  lai^e  island,  says  the  Admiral,  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  measure  two  hundred  leagues  in  circuit;  the  land  is  all 
cidtivated  to  a  high  degree,  and  the  towns  are  i)robably  at  a  distance 
back  in  the  countrx',  the  inhabitants  fleeing  at  the  approach  of  the 
strangers,  carrying  their  property  with  them,  and  making  signals 
by  smoke  about  the  country,  as  in  a  state  of  war.  The  harbour 
here  is  about  a  thousand  paces  or  (puirter  of  a  league  wide  at  the  mouth 
without  either  bank  or  shoal,  but  exceedingly  deep  at  the  edge  of  the 
.shore;  it  extends  within  about  three  thousands  paces,  with  a  fine 
clear  bottom;  any  ship  may  enter  it  and  anchor  without  the  least 
hazard.  Here  are  two  small  streams,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  several  plains  the  most  beautifid  in  the  world,  and  resembling 
those  of  Castile,  except  that  they  surpass  them.  On  this  account 
the  Admiral  named  the  island,  Espanola.’’ 

•  So  in  the  text,  but  the  true  <li.«tanco  is  only  11  miles.— Editok.  ■  Sie.— Eiiitor 


THE  FLEET  OF  COLCMBr.S  AT  LISBON,  PORTCOAL 
On  hLs  return  from  his  first  voyaite. 
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